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Sarney Efforts To Promote Osorio Sale 
33420122c Sao Paulo VEJA in Portuguese 
20 Jul 88 p 49 


[Text] The Osorio tank, a Brazilian armaments project 
that is stalled on the Engesa assembly line, gained an 
iliustrious pitchman last week. It was President Jose 
Sarney, who is willing to make a stop in Riyadh, capital 
of Saudi Arabia, in October on his way back from a trip 
to the Soviet Union. The goodwill of the Arabs is 
fundamental to getting Osorio movit.g again. The project 
cost Engesa $250 million and the Brazilian military 
considers it vital to the national security. Having still not 
sold a single one of these tanks, Engesa has only a 
promise from Saudi Arabia to buy a lot of 800 units, at 
a total price estimated at between $2 and $3 billion. 
Even Army minister Leonidas Pires has traveled to 
Riyadh to try to close the deal. The idea of getting Sarney 
involved with tank sales less than 2 months away from 
his visit to the United Nations Disarmament Conference 
came from Gen Bayma Denys, chief of the president's 
military household, and patron of weapons expenditures 
within the national public deficit. 
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PT Approves Alliance With PC do B, PCB, PV 
33420120b Sao Paulo FOLHA DE SAO PAULO in 
Portuguese 4 Jul 88 p A-5 


[Text] The 523 delegates present at the Third Municipal 
Congress of the Workers Party (PT) which got under way 
Friday evening at the Firmino de Proenca State School 
in Mooca (in the eastern part of Sao Paulo) approved a 
motion yesterday afternoon calling for an alliance with 
the PC do B, PCB and PV with regard to the municipal 
elec:ions in November. The congress ratified the candi- 
dacy of State Deputy Luiza Erundina for mayor and 
attorney Luiz Eduardo Greenhalgh for vice mayor. 


The selection of Greenhalgh was made as an indication, 
since the formal determination of the vice mayor should 
be the result of political negotiations with the allied 
parties whereby a PT name could be chosen or a supra- 
partisan name. The alliance will include the joint prep- 
aration of a program for municipal government and the 
electoral campaign. 


Representatives 


The three parties were represented at the PT meeting. 
Aldo Rebelo, of the Regional Executive of the PC do B, 
said that the party could withdraw the candidacy of 
engineer Luis Antonio Paulino (former regional admin- 
istrator of O Parish in Sao Paulo’s northern district) for 
mayor in deference to a candidate of the alliance. 


Luiz Carlos Moura, chairman of the Sao Paulo branch of 
the PCB, spoke at the closing ceremony of the congress at 
2030 hours saying that Luiza Erundina “honors the 
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alliance and can lead us to victory.” The PV was repre- 
sented by Jose Gaspar. 


Municipal Directorate 


The delegates also elected former attorney Helio Pereira 
Bicudo to the chairmanship of PT’s Municipal Director- 
ate and gave 47.79 percent of the votes (249 out of a total 
of 522 valid votes) to the slate of the party’s majority 
“articulation” in choosing the members of the director- 
ate. The second item of business was the matter of 
“building up the PT in the movements,” assigned to 
Federal Deputy Eduardo Jorge (PT-SP) who received 
111 votes (21.3 percent). In third place was the Trotsky 
item, “The PT of Struggle and of the Masses,” with 108 
votes (20.7 pevcent) and in fourth place the item, 
“Socialist Struggle,” with 53 votes (10.17 percent). The 
item, “PT in the Struggle for Socialism,” was withdrawn 
before the voting began. 


The PT drew up its list of precandidates for councilmen, 
with 48 names. According to current legislation, the 
party can launch as many as 99 candidates. Five coun- 
cilmen are running for re-election: Claudio Barroso, 
Joao Carlos Alves, Jucelino Silva Neto, Tereza Lajolo 
and Irede Cardoso. 


The National Executive and all of PT’s constituent 
deputies are meeting today at 1400 hours at the party’s 
national headquarters in Sao Paulo to evaluate the first 
round of the Constituent Congress and determine cer- 
tain amendments to be suppressed the second time 
around. 
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Parties Eligible To Participate in Municipal 
Elections Named 

33420120a Sao Paulo FOLHA DE SAO PAULO in 
Portuguese 7 Jul 88 p A-8 


[Text] Brasilia—Yesterday the Superior Electoral Court 
granted temporary regisiration to two more political 
parties: the Brazilian Social Democracy Party (PSDB), 
chaired by Senator Mario Covas, and the National Labor 
Party (PTN) of State Deputy Djanir Azevedo, elected in 
Rio de Janeiro by the Popular Alliance with 4,302 votes. 
With regard to the PTN, the TSE had received two 
requests for temporary registration. Since temporary 
registration was granted to Deputy Azevedo, the request 
made by Roberto Benmyra Vidal, the other applicant, 
was automatically denied 


The TSE has currently granted permanent registration to 
9 parties: the PDS, PMDB, PTB, PDT, PT, PFL, PL, PC 
do B and PSB; and temporary registration to 18 others: 
the PCB, PMB, PSD, PSP, PSC, PTR, PPB, PJ, PMN, 
PV, PH, PASART, PCN, PMC, PRP and PDC in 
addition to the PSDB and PTN. The latter 18 parties 
have | year in which to request their permanent regis- 
tration. The TSE is presently considering the request for 
temporary registration of eight other parties: the PD, 
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PAS, PND, PNA (two applicants for the same mono- 
gram), PHN, PS and PCS. 


The TSE has already handed out instructions for the 15 
November elections to the new parties in accordance 
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with the la sanctioned by President Jose Sarney last 
Thursday. The text stipulates that parties being 
formed—as in the case of the PSDB—will have to have 
among their founders parliamentarians of no less than 
five states and temporary committees in at least nine. 


POLITICAL PARTIES IN BRAZIL 


Bs Name Chairman 
Initials 
Permanent Registration 
PDS Social Democratic Party Jarbas Passarinho 
PMDB Brazilian Democratic Movement Party Ulysse: Guimaraes 
PTB Brazilian Labor Party Luiz Gonzaga Paiva Muniz 
PDT Democratic Worker's Party Leonel Brizola 
PT Workers Party Olivio Dutro 
PFL Liberal Front Party Marco Maciel 
PL Liberal Party Alvaro Valle 
PC do B Communist Party of Brazil Joao Amazonas 
PSB Brazilian Socialist Party Jamil Haddad 
Temporary Registration 
PSDB Brazilian Social Democracy Party Merio Covas 
PDC Christian Democratic Party Jorge Coelho de Sa 
PMB Brazilian Municipal Party Armando Correa da Silva 
PSD Social Democratic Party Luiz Pacces Filho 
PSP Progressive Social Party Jose Alcides Marronzinho de Oliveira 
PSC Socia’ Christian Party Vitor Jorge Abdala Nosseis 
PTR Labor Renewal Party Jose Colagrossi Netto 
PPB Brazilian People’s Party Antonio dos Santos Pedreiro 
PJ Youth Party Daniel Sampaio Tourinho 
PCB Brazilian Communist Party Salomao Malino 
PMN National Mobilization Party Celso Teixeira Brandt 
PV Green Party Fernando Gabeira 
PH Humanist Party Douglas Jose Cardoso da Silva 
PASART Agrarian and Labor Renewal Socialist Party Aarao Steinbruch 
PCN National Communitarian Party Wiliam Pereira da Silva 
PMC Municipal Communitarian Party Antonio Carlos Fernandes Lima Junior 
PRP Progressive Republican Party Altamir Grego 
PTN National Labor Party Djanir Azevedo 
Requests in Process 
PD Democratic Party Washington Fernando Abrantes 
PAS Social Action Party Antonio Joao Martins 
PND Nationalist Democratic Party Ester Ferreira de Almeida 
PNA National Party of Retired Persons Waldir Jose Mansure 
PHN National Humanist Party Luiz Paulino 
PNA National Party of Retired Persons Joaquim Bias dos Santos 
PS Socialist Party Boris Nicolaevski 
PCS Communitarian Solidarity Party Lasaro Sampaio de Farias 
Covas inasmuch as there will not be a quorum for the presen- 


tation of the suppressive amendments. I doubt it very 
much. It will remain as is.” Covas and a group of 
parliamentarians were at TSE headquarters to deliver 
the documents necessary to obtain the party’s temporary 


Senator Mario Covas (SP), chairman of the PSDB, told 
FOLHA DE SAO PAULO yesterday at the TSE head- 
quarters that the vote on the draft of the Constitution the 


second time around will “have few modifications and _—‘registration. 
will probably follow the same line as it did the first time 
around.” And he went on to say: “This is my opinion 08568 
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Governors’ Municipal Election Tactics, Party 
Projections Viewed 

33420122 Rio de Janeiro O GLOBO in Portuguese 
19 Jul 88 p 15 


[Text] In the first elections to be held since the Constit- 
uent Assembly, the governors are doing everything pos- 
sible to guarantee that they will either be candidates in 
the next presidential elections or have a role in deter- 
mining who their parties will nominate. Now that the 
parties have become weaker, the big winners will not be 
the party slates, but individual political leaders in each 
state. 


Rio furnishes a good example of this situation: in two 
municipalities—Porciuncula and Bom Jesus de Itaba- 
poana, both of the parties contending in the state—the 
PMDB and PDT—could win victories at same time. 
V/hat both Governor Moreira Franco and former gover- 
nor Leonel Brizola want to accomplish is to rack up as 
many victories as possible, thereby increasing the num- 
ber of trump cards they hold for the 1989 presidential 
games. 


With either the PMDB in the lead or the PDT in trouble, 
Moreira can prepare himself to garner victories in 50 of 
the 68 municipalities in Rio de Janeiro State—i.e., 35 
via the PMDB and the rest through candidates of the 
other parties that make up the Popular and Democratic 
Alliance. The governor has a different strategy for each 
region: in the state capital he will back the candidate 
nominated by the grass-roots organizations in the pre- 
liminaries of 31 July. In Baixada Fluminense, he will 
split his support between PMDB and Alliance candi- 
dates. In the interior, he will support PMDB candidates, 
but without antagonizing the parties who supported him 
in 1986. 


Rural electrification and sanitation in Baixada Flumi- 
nense and irrigation in the North are some of the public 
works projects through which Moreira plans to reinforce 
his popular support in the interior towns. The PMDB 
leadership is fully confident of winning in Sao Joao da 
Barra, Teresopolis, Sao Fidelis, and Cachoeiras de 
Macacu, and believes it has very good chances in 
Campos, Barra Mansa, Mangaratiba, and Macae. 


Public works, good TV publicity and frequent appear- 
ances in the interior are the methods the governor is 
depenc:ng on in order to conquer the region through the 
ballot box. 


This is similar to the road being followed by the governor 
of Sao Paulo, Orestes Quercia, who insists he will not be 
a candidate for the presidency in the next elections but 
will finish out his term of office. 
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He has played for high stakes to try to put a greater 
portion of the 400 city halls in Sao Paulo State into 
PMDB hands. His advisors on interior matters serve as 
a buffer between him and the demands and dissatisfac- 
tions flowing in from north to south within the state. 


Periodically he hosts mayors—both from the PMDB and 
from other parties who support him in the state legisla- 
ture—to confirm appropriations of funds or the con- 
tracting of works projects or services. 


No one knows for sure how much the governor has 
already invested in the interior—whose votes were 
responsible for his winning the election—but a rapid 
evaluation of his 16 months in office demonstrates his 
desire to make his presence felt in every region. In 
addition to a daily radio program, Quercia is constantly 
appearing in announcements that are broadcast on TV in 
the form of news reports. 


Another figure who is constantly being pointed out as a 
potential presidential candidate—Governor Newton 
Cardoso—has adopted Quercia’s tactics and is paying 
close attention to the interior of his state. He has 
trimmed down his administrative structure; there have 
been about 30,500 layofis, state bureaus have been 
abolished, and privatization procedures have been initi- 
ated. 


The governor insists that his intransigent defense of a 
5-year term for President Sarney has not earned him a 
single extra cent for his state, and that the 60 biliion 
cruzados he has available for investments between now 
and November are the result of his businesslike 
approach to the management of state affairs. His public 
works projects have usually been basic and simple— 
artesian wells, dams, electrification, and housing. In 
order to keep track of these, he keeps a computerized 
record of the leaders of each of the 723 municipalities 
and their needs. 


Governor Pedro Simon has taken a different tack than 
Cardoso or Quercia. When he first took office as the 
governor of Rio Grande do Sul, Simon worked on 
managing the deficit and had no major projects to talk 
about. Today, not only is he out of funds, but his 
administration has been quite unpopular. 


Even so, the governor is beginning to make a favorable 
showing in the municipalities; last month he ordered 
that the distribution of the share of the ICM tax that gets 
passed on to the mayors be done ahead of schedule. 
Meanwhile party chairman Cesar Schirmer is touring the 
interior cities and towns to survey the needs of each 
region, but he is not making any promises to fulfill these 
anytime soon: The state still doesn’t have any money. 


The Governor of Bahia, Waldir Pires, is also experienc- 
ing a money shortage. He blames the federal government 
for this; he says it is holding back appropriated funds. 
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Just as in 1986, the municipal elections will pit Pires— 
who was elected by a margin of more than a million 
votes—against Communications Minister Antonio 
Carlos Magaihaes. 


The minister is the top name in the Bahian PFL, which 
holds 300 of the 368 city halls—while the PMDB con- 
trols six of the eight largest interior cities plus the state 
capital. 


In Pernambuco, the greatest difficulty faced by Gover- 
nor Miguel Arraes is not electing the largest number of 
mayors—he doesn’t’ think that will be any problem—but 
to manage the tremendous number of supporters who 
have allied themselves with him both before and after his 
1986 victory. In at least half of the municipalities, the 
so-called “PDS 2”—the local opposition groups—have 
moved over into the PMDB. Where they could not 
affiliate, the adherents sought shelter in the PMB, the 
party which Arraes founded along with the late Senator 
Antonio Farias precisely for the purpose of receiving 
new allies. 


Parties Calculate How To Realize Their Dreams 


Rio de Janeiro State would have to have 14 more 
municipalities in order to satisfy party predictions as to 
the size of their victories in the next elections. No fewer 
than three parties—the PL, the PT, and the PDT—are 
positive that they will win city hall in Sao Joao de Meriti. 


Sao Paulo, in turn, would have to have almost twice its 
572 municipalities to satisfy all the pretenders—and this 
doesn’t include the plans of the newly-founded PSDB, 
whose hopes are high i: the state that has given it its 
greatest leaders. 


In Minas, the PMDB’s expectation that it will win 500 
mayoral posts has to be added to the other 100 the PDC 
is sure it will win. This party has become an auxiliary 
slate for Governor Newton Cardoso by taking in those 
supporters who would find it hard to get along with the 
PMDB members. 


Cardoso still has the support of the PDS, the PMB, and 
the PS, besides part of the PTB. The newly created 
PSDB, most of whose members so far are from Minas, 
will run candidates in only 60 municipalities. 


In Pernambuco, both the PMDB and the PFL—the two 
strongest parties in the state—will use a recourse similar 
to that of Governor Newton Cardoso. Having as its main 
ally the PMB, the PMDB will enter candidates in all the 
mayoral races by itself or through coalitions. Thus, in 2 
municipality where the PMB is stronger the candidate of 
the coalition will be from that party. The PFL will do the 
same thing with the PDS candidates. 


The PMDB and PFL, headed by two national leaders 
from that state—Governor Waldir Pires and Minister 
Antonio Carlos Magalhaes—also dominate the scene in 
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Bahia. The PMDB will form coalitions with the PMB, 
the PSB, and the PSC, while the PFL members will work 
with the PDS, the PTB, and the PL. Running separately 
will be the PDC, an auxiliary slate conceived by Vice 
Governor Nilo Coelho and being won over by Minister 
Prisco Viana. 


In Rio Grande do Sul, the PMDB and the PDS still have 
the two largest party machines. However, the PDT 
insists it will elect the greatest number of mayors in that 
state. The “gaucha” campaign is important to the pres- 
idential aspirations of former Governor Leone! Brizola. 


Considered the principal state supporting the “tucanos,” 
Sao Paulo has 50 municipalities in which the PSDB will 
be on the ballot. However, the party’s leaders are silent 
on their predictions about their chances of victory—they 
won't even confirm the number of their candidates who 
will run. Meanwhile, the PDT is making forecasts that 
sound overly optimistic, censidering that its organiza. 
tional structure is still weak. 


The small parties have little chance in most states. The 
PC do B has high hopes in Camacari, headquarters of 
Bahia’s petrochemicals complex. Its mayor, Luis Cae- 
tano, is a PC do B militant even though affiliated with 
the PMDB. In Sao Paulo, the PSB is just as optimistic as 
the PDT in that state, and intends to elect 65 percent of 
the mayors of medium-sized cities. More realistic, the 
PL will run only one candidate in Rio Grande do Sul, 
knowing ahead of time that he will not have a chance: the 
idea is to publicize the party name in order to elect as 
many city councilmen as possible. 
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Military Attache Exchange With USSR 
33420122d Sao Paulo VEJA in Portuguese 
20 Jul 88 p 49 


[Text] The winds of “‘perestroyka” are finally going to 
carry the training ship “Brasil” to the port of Leningrad 
during the coming months. It will be the first time that 
Brazilian officers have disembarked in the Soviet Union. 
By air, the arrival of Brig Cherubim Rosa Filho, com- 
mander of the VI Comar, has also been arranged. He will 
learn how Soviet aviators are selected and trained. In 
return, a Russian officer will be irivited to visit Brazil. 
And, for the first time in the history of the bilateral 
relations, an agreement for the exchange of military 
attaches at the embassies of the two countries will be 
signed during Sarney’s visit to Moscow in October. 
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Budget Cuts Thwart Development of Piranha 
Air-to-Air Missile 

33420120d Sao Paulo FOLHA DE SAO PAULO in 
Portuguese | Jul 88 p A-4 


[Article by Roberto Lopes] 


[Text] Lt Brig Octavio Julio Moreira Lima, minister of 
aeronautics, advised the Administrative Council of 
Orbita Sistemas Aerospaciais—a company founded for 
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the purpose of manufacturing missiles and rockets— 
that, due to the budget cuts made by the government's 
economic sector in the ; ‘cations of all ministries, the 
Ministry of Aeronautics » . no longer be able to finance 
the development of the Piranha air-to-air missile— 
rebaptized MOL (in honor of the minister). 


This communication was nade by Brig Gen Lauro Ney 
Menezes, president of INFRAER, and Ozilio Silva, 
president of EMBRAER, both members of Orbita’s 
directorate, to their colleagues at a meeting held last 
Monday in an auditorium maintained by the Sao Paulo 
firm, ENGESA, in the residential complex known as 
Alphaville, municipality of Barueri, in Greater Sao 
Paulo. ENGESA and EMBRAER (associated with the 
Ministry of Aeronautics) furnished 80 percent of the 
capital and most of the technicians who now compose 
Orbita’s technical staff. The Brazilian Air Force (FAB) 
was considering the possibility of giv.ag Orbita $25 
million for the final research and construction of Piranka 
prototypes. 


Appeal 


At the meeting of the directorate Menezes and Ozilio 
heard their colleagues make an appeal to the Ministry of 
Aeronautics to free a small amount of funds to enable 
Orbita to retain the team developed for the purpose of 
manufacturing the missile. The two promised to inter- 
cede in this regard. The Piranha has been in the devel- 
opment stage since the end of the 1970’s. For 6 years it 
has been the object of research at the Aerospace Tech- 
nology Center (CTA) in Sao Jose dos Campos (SP). In 
1986 the project was turned over to ENGESA and last 
year it was transferred to the new manufacturer of 
missiles and rockets. 


At the meeting engineer Jose Luis Withaker Ribeiro, 
president of ENGESA, deplored the fact that Minister 
Moreira Lima had cut the funds for the Piranha. FOLHA 
DE SAO PAULO has learned that Brig Gen Murilo 
Santos, Moreira Lima's chief of staff, has promised to 
arrange a meeting between Withaker and the minister of 
aeronautics. In January of this year Orbita’s entire 
directorate appeared before the Ministry of Aeronautics’ 
High Command to hear a speech which stressed the rez! 
possibilities of putting the Piranha on the international 
missile market for aerial warfare. 


Orbita’s directors advised that they were planning to 
develop a missile to compete with the French Magic and 
the U.S. Sidewinder. They said that it was not necessary 
for the Piranha to exceed the Israeli Phyton in perfor- 
mance, for the market envisioned by Ortuta for the 
Piranha is that of the air forces of the Arab countries— 
a market practically closed to the military products of 
Israel. 
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Navy Complains of Inadequate Funding To 
Manufacture Weapons 

33420120c Sao Paulo FOLHA DE SAO PAULO in 
Portuguese 8 Jul 88 p A-6 


{Article by Tania Malheiros, Rio de Janeiro branch] 


[Text] Rear Adm Mauro Cesar Rodrigues Pereira, direc- 
tor of the Navy’s Ministry of Weapons and Communi- 
cations, told FOLHA DE SAO PAULO that the ministry 
has plans to nationalize the manufacture of weapons as 
well as missiles but is meeting with difficulties in achiev- 
ing that objective due to a lack of funds. In his opinion, 
“it is a very serious matter” that Brazil is one of the 
countries which invests the least in its defense, particu- 
larly in Latin America where its Navy ranks fourth in 
power, being inferior to the navies of Argentina, Chile 
and Peru. “But it is not up to us to change the political 
decision on this,” the rear admiral stated. 


FOLHA DE SAO PAULO was granted access to Adm 
Luiz Augusto Pereira das Neves Center for Missiles and 
Underwater Weapons located on Engenho Island (Gua- 
nabara Bay, 16 km from Rio) where the ministry's 
principal weapons are kept—all imported—like the 
sophisticated Exocet missiles (French), the Ikara (Aus- 
tralian), the Seacat (English), the Boroc rocket (Swedish) 
and the M-46 torpedo (United States), among others. 
Captain Renato Vilhena de Araujo, director of the 
center, 47, said that the Exocet now costs about $1.7 
million on the international market (about CZ$264 
million at the official exchange rate) and the last one was 
purchased by the Navy in 1982. According to him, the 
installation’s only objective is to store, maintain and 
restore weapons. 


Rear Adm Rodrigues Pereira said that the Navy is now 
directing its funds to three areas: “We must spend 
money to keep our force in combat condition, should 
combat prove necessary, although it is much further 
advanced than what we need. We must allocate funds to 
replace ships and weapons which are obsolete. And, 
lastly, we must invest in an attempt to nationalize our 
weapons, a task which is not easy or cheap,” he said. 
According to him, the Navy must now begin to plan and 
build the ships which will be in circulation in the next 7 
to 10 years. Fortunately, we have managed to acquire the 
know-how to accomplish these tasks,“ the rear admiral 
said. 


The Navy was the military ministry which showed the 
greatr’t increase in budget requirement from 1987 to 
1988—a readjustment of 530 percent. In 1987 the Navy 
received CZ$15.3 billion and in 1988 CZ$81.5 billion. 
Capt Vilhena de Araujo advised that to keep the missile 
center in operation the Navy spent about CZ$15 million 
in 1987 and another CZ$700,000 for shop activities and 
the handling of the weapons and explosives. 
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Surrounded by Sensors 


The director of the center said that “despite our difficul- 
ties, we are making every effort to acquire the \echnical 
know-how necessary to perform all the activities 
involved in maintaining the equipment, which are 
numerous and complex.” The missile center occupies all 
of Engenho Island which has an area of 600,000 square 
meters; half of the area is surrounded bv sensors which 
indicate the presence of strangers by computer. 


The workshops—one for each type of weapon and explo- 
sive used by the technicians—and the storage areas— 
whose purpose is to safeguard them when not being 
handled—occupy the half which is isolated from the 
central area. This area—designated by the military as 
“explosive” or “sensitive’—is separated from the 
administrative office, restaurant, clinic and video facil- 
ity by a wall. The weapons and explosives storage facil- 
ities are enclosed in reinforced concrete structures, half 
buried and covered with earth and grass. “The vegeta- 
tion and earth serve to isolate the area thermically,” said 
Capt Vilhena de Araujo. 


Security 


In keeping with security regulations, the captain advised 
that the Navy does not reveal the number of weapons 
and personnel it maintains at the center, nor the quantity 
of explosives. 


According to him, this island was chosen to accommo- 
date the center in that it is only 2 hour distant from Rio. 
“In addition, we need only 5 minutes by ship to reach 
Ilha das Flores (another area controlled by the Navy 
where political prisoners were kept in the 1960's) and 
our operation does not involve any security risks for 
closer districts. Our attention to safety is great. We have 
never had a report of any accident,” said the captain. 
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Brazilian-Bolivian Highway Construction Project 
Detaile¢ 

334420122b Sao Paulo FOLHA DE SAO PAULO in 
Portuguese 14 July 88 p D- 1 


{By Marcia Marques, Cuiaba Correspondent] 


[Text] When he lands at El Alto airport in La Paz, capital 
of Bolivia, on 31 July for a 2-day visit, President Jose 
Sarney will get a reception that is, to say the least, 
different. There will be a line of 5,000 trucks along the 
route to the Bolivian government palace, carrying ban- 
ners asking that the highway be built that will link the 
two countries via the municipalities of San Matias 
(Santa Cruz de La Sierra) and Caceres (in extreme 
western Mato Grosso). 
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The demonstration was arranged by representatives of 
the Mato Grosso state government in cooperation with 
the truck drivers’ union of Bolivia, which is sure it can 
mobilize the country’s entire fleet of trucks for the 
arrival of the Brazilian president. 


Businessmen and politicians from Mato Grosso are 
concluding an agreement with the Bolivians ai.ned at 
building the road. Part of it already exists, but there are 
still 85 km to be opened in Bolivian territory. It is very 
difficult to travel the present road, which is gravel, but 
the highway’s backers intend to see it operating within 
90 days. By then, the governments of the two countries 
will have completed only the bureaucratic part of the 
negotiations, which are part of a much larger agenda of 
closer relations between Brazil and Bolivia. 


Expectations about the benefits of construction of the 
highway, which will enable Brazil—most specifically, 
Mato Grosso—reach the Pacific ocean ports of Chile and 
Peru—are great. Last week several meetings were held 
between the leaders of the two municipalities on the 
border. It was decided that they would raise funds from 
private enterprise to build, if only provisionally, the 
missing stretch of road. 


The official route, which will be built as a gravel road 
before the two countries sign the agreement, goes from 
Caceres to San Matias «) San Ignacio until it reaches 
Santa Cruz de La Sierra, where the road network can 
already accommodate heavier traffic. 


“Brazil has always been like a Siamese twin of the Latin 
American countries. It’s just that they’ve been stuck 
together at the back,” says Senator Marcio Lacerda 
(PMDB-MT). “We need to do some surgery and change 
this situation.” Behind the senator's talk about Latin 
American integration lies the objective of investing in 
the region, making it a focal point of development. 
(Incidentally, he is from Caceres.) The Mato Grosso 
government's plan is supported primarily by ijocal poli- 
ticians, especially the Lacerda family, which has a great 
deal of political clout in that city. 


Besides the connection with Bolivia, the plan calls for the 
installation, within a short time, of a port at Caceres that 
would have 300 meters of docks and capacity to move a 
million tons per year. The goals to be reached via the 
Paraguay River are the markets of Argentina and Uru- 
guay. The planners also want to connect the state, via a 
railroad in Corumba (MS), with the south of Brazil, 
which its very interested in the Mato Grosso products. 
The connection would employ the intermodal system. 


Intermodal 


One of the biggest shippers of grain from Mato Grosso 
State, Trans Safra, has already expressed interest in 
participating in the construction of the highway. Jorge 
Domingos Saragiotto, who owns the carrier, is also 
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betting on the intermodal system. He plans to ship goods 
by river using, for the time being, the old port with its 
small warehouse and 200 meters of virtually idle docks. 


“Along with Mato Grosso do Sul businessmen we have 
set up a corporation, called Navepar, to begin to operate 
on the Paraguay River. We are already leasing three 
barges in Argentina and are only waiting for the report of 
an international classification company so that the 
Nat onal Merchant Marine Authority, SUNAMAM, can 
authorize us to operate,” Saragiotto says. 


Senator Marcio Lacerda believes that the prospects for 
good business deals will help interest other businessmen 
in the project, and not just other shippers. Through the 
mechanism for converting the foreign debt—approved 
by the Central Bank—the governmeni plans to attract 
investments in establishment of agroindustries in the 
Caceres region. 


According to Marco Aurelio Nedel, the Mato Grosso 
government’s adviser on debt conversion matters, there 
are several proposals for construction of hydroelectric 
plants. These would be essential to the installation of 
such agriculture-related industries, since the state has an 
energy deficit that has hampered investments in the 
industrial sector. 


The basic idea would be to make Caceres an export 
corridor. Because of its geographic location, Mato 
Grosso would become the port of west central Brazil that 
is Open to Latin America and could even serve the 
Brazil’s southern states. Working with the Bolivians, 
who have free transit in several South American coun- 
tries under the Andean Pact, people in Mato Grosso 
business circles see a way to move not only their own 
products but those of Rondonia, Acre, Mato Grosso do 
Sul, and the goods imported from neighboring countries. 


“About 60 percent of the fleet of 5,000 trucks is idle 
capacity,” said the president of the Brazil-Bolivia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Mariano Pacheco Roman, who has 
been an active participant in the negotiations in favor of 
the highway link between the two countries. 


Ports on the Pacific 


Although for diplomatic reasons the Mato Grosso 
spokesmen use terms such as “Latin-American integra- 
tion” and “exchanges with our neighbor Bolivia,” the 
final destinations are the big attractions: the ports of 
Arica in Chile and Matarani in Peru, both of which can 
be reached through Bolivian territory. Then Maio 
Grosso, Brazil’s third-ranked grain producer, would be 
in a position to export grains to Japan and the west 
coasts of the United States and Canada. 


Not only would the new link guarantee a way to market 
Mato Gross production, but these products could be 
marketed at competitive prices by eliminating the cost of 
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moving them to the ports of Santos (SP) and Paranagua 
(PR), which are much farther away than the Pacific ports 
and farther from the final markets—Asia and North 
America. 


According to a document put out by the Mato Grosso 
Association of Public Wurks Contractors, which is favor- 
able to the highway to the Pacific, this solution would 
help Brazil reduce its inflation rate. Written in May 
1987, the document states that under the present system 
for moving goods to market, the state’s increased grain 
production is inflationary. 


“However paradoxical it may seem, the more grain we 
produce ‘commercially,’ the more inflation we generate. 
And that means more discomfort and more hunger 
among our people,” the document points out. Its basic 
argument is that the transportation subsidy is the main 
inflationary factor. 


“Brazilian inflation is fed by the need to print money to 
cover the transportation subsidy on every ton of cereals 
produced in these regions,” the businessmen stated in 
this document. At the time, they calculated that the 
country had lost more than $1 billion because of the 
Mato Grosso super- harvest. 


Trade May Increase 


The highway would also be good business for Bolivia. 
Bolivian businessman believe that it could help bring 
about an equilibrium in its trade balance with Brazil, or 
at least cut the deficit. In 1987, our neighbor nation 
imported $224 million worth of Brazilian products and 
exported a little more than $14 million to us. “With this 
new corridor, we would be able to sell products such as 
sulphur, lead, and salt, as well as gas that could be 
consumed right there in the Brazilian central west 
region. Today, the fuel they use has to travel 1,600 km, 
whereas it could be obtained about 500 km away in 
Bolivia,” said the president of the Brazil-Bolivia Cham- 
ber. 


The sale of gas to Brazil would be important to Bolivia, 
which faces the end of its supply contract with Argentina 
and little possibility that it will be renewed because of 
that country’s economic crisis. 


Having adopted the IMF model for halting inflation, 
something that has actually been achieved during the last 
3 years—at a cost of 24 percent unemployment—Bolivia 
needs to capitalize, to heat up its economy. To be able to 
cross the Brazilian border is an exciting prospect for the 
Bolivians, who are, therefore, very enthusiastic about the 
Mato Grosso proposal. 


Trades between the two countries has been conducted, 
very precariously, via the railroad that links Corumba to 
Santa Cruz de La Sierra. Some products take as long as 6 
months to reach their final destination, because there are 
problems of a difference in track gauge and a shortage of 
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capacity on the railroad network on the Brazilian side. 
“If we had the highway, we could exchange goods within 
96 hours,” says Mariano Pacheco Roman, who views the 
highway project as highly feasible. 
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Social, Drug-Trafficking Infrastructure of Rocinha 
Favela Viewed 

53002160z Sao Paulo ISTO E in Portuguese 

8 Jun 88 pp 24-30 


[Text] The raid on the Rocinha favela in Rio de Janeiro, 
conducted in the early hours of Wednesday | June by 
200 men from the civilian and military police forces, 
planted yet another promise among the Rio population 
and issued a challenge to the authorities—to eliminate 
an outlaw, autonomous, and paramilitary association 
that has been growing for years by feeding on the 
proceeds of the drug traffic conducted on the city’s hills. 
The decision to go up to Rocinha to dislodge the dealers 
and bring down their empire was made by Governor 
Moreira Franco, almost as a matter of routine, because 
of the criminals’ recent boasting about their power in 
newspaper interviews. Now we know that’s not exactly 
the way things went. The mortai'y wounded body of 
Robson da Silva, 22, a dealer known as “Buzunga.” 
being carried out of Rocinha on Wednesday was but a 
tepid response by the authorities to the public’s fears and 
to an atmosphere that has made a bad joke out of the 
public relations campaign by which Rio de Janeiro has 
been trying to restore its image in the eyes of a major 
source of city revenues: the tourists. The negligence of 
the authorities, combined with an advertising campaign 
that hammers on the fallacy that “Rio is still beautiful,” 
now seemed almost to be taunting the cariocas—both 
thase who live there and those who visit. Harassed by the 
floods of early 1988 and by the gang wars of late 1987, 
the city has tried to spruce itself up with idyllic scenes of 
its beaches disseminated in a 30-second Embratur film. 


Three Leaders 


Last week, however, those scenes would have made a 
painful counterpoint to the real image of Rio—a city 
increasingly dominated by pockets of poverty and law- 
lessness governed by traffickers like Buzunga, who had 
shared control of cocaine distribution in Rocinha with 
Cassiano Barbosa da Silva and Ednaldo de Souza, 
““Naldo,” ever since the death of Sergio Ferreira da Silva, 
“Bolado,” on 21 May. The photos published in the 
newspapers and aired by the television stations por- 
trayed a reality characterized by misery and violence. 
And, what is worst, a reality that has also been disguised 
by years of administrations and governments that were 
more interested in garnering votes and political prestige 
and tended to confuse the criminality controlled by the 
outlaws on the hillsides with a social peace embellished 
by a sort of private welfare system. After all, within the 
areas they control, the dealers usually share sonie of their 
profits with the shantytown residents. It is not unusual 
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for them to pay day care center and hospital fees for 
those who need it. In return, they get security. And when 
they don’t share, the people demand it. It ts possible that 
Buzunga was killed precisely because he did not apoear 
to be the sort of philanthropic bandit which the hillside 
residents insists on if they are to live in peace with the 
traffic. Unlike Naldo and Cassiano, Buzunga was vio- 
lent, addicted and—not long ago—had been accused of 
killing a woman. That is why the story going around 
Rocinha last week was that he was turned over to the 
police by the same constituency that usually protects the 
dealers, or perhaps by Naldo, with whom he was sharing 
control of the business. 


Certainly the world of Rocinha, rather than attracting 
tourists, clearly exhibits the ingredients that have placed 
Rio on the brink of a social upheaval, with its breakdown 
of the established order and the terrorism directed by the 
delinquents. “We are in the devil’s throat,” said Elisa 
Pirozi, a community leader in Rocinha—which has been 
baptized by the press as “the largest favela in Latin 
America.” It covers a territory of 800 square km which, 
despite last week's demonstrations, the authorities do 
not control and are not well acquainted with. 


No Schools 


According to official figures prepared by the Institute of 
Planning in Rio, Rocinha has 42,000 residents. But the 
community leaders who work in the favela insist that its 
population has already passed the 200,000 mark. There 
are said to be more than 10,000 children of school age: 
yet there are only two schools, with a maximum total 
capacity of 3,000 students. The densi\y is so great that a 
ramshackle hut built of masonry rents for 15,000 cru- 
zados (the price of a two-bedroom apariment in the 
middle-class areas of Zona Norte), and the government's 
absence is so pronounced that the main demand of 80 
percent of the residents is water and sewer service. When 
Naldo, Buzunga, and Cassiano invited the press in. to 
show that they represented the power in Rocinha, it 
revealed the helplessness of the authorities to function in 
poor neighborhoods where an underworld with its own 
laws and customs calls the shots. When 200 police raided 
the favela as if in a wartime operation, they were unable 
to give a convincing demonstration of force. The Special 
Operations Command of the Rio police, whici: assumed 
control of the favela and now faces the challenge of 
maintaining it, has 300 men available. In Rio’s Zona Sul 
there are at least 15 favelas where gangs of heavily-armed 
drug dealers operate brazenly. Although the gangs have 
only de facto authcrity and would not be able to face 
down the police, it is also true that the police would not 
be able to maintain a permanent occupation of the 
hillsides. Only 15 percent of the total population of the 
neighborhoods of the center of the city’s Zona Sul lives 
in the 87 favelas installed there, and the total number of 
favela dwellers they house represents no more than 
one-third of the total shantytown population of Rio. 
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In a survey taken in 1983, Implanrio recorded 420 
favelas in the municipality and a total favela population 
of 722.000. The experts from that institution estimate 
that at least 80 favelas have popped up since then and 
that the favela population already exceeds |.1 mullion. 
While the population of the city’s urbanized areas 
increases at rates typical of a developed country—about 
2 percent per year—the growth rates in the fringe areas 
are never lower than 5 percent per year. Furthermore. 
the mayor's office has counted 502,000 nuclei estab- 
lished in clandestine and irregular subdivisions which 
differ from favelas only in that they are more recent and 
usually located on level ground. Even the method of 
occupation is the same as the one sanctioned in the 
favelas, 1.e., the “invasion.” 


This ts the exptanation for the solidarity of the traffickers 
and residents of Rocinha with the 100 families who took 
over an area adjacent to the favela on Monday 20 May 
and began to build their huts. When the police came to 
drive them out, they blocked the entrance to the Dots 
Irmaos tunnel that provides access to the elegant neigh- 
borhood of Sao Conrado. Under cover provided by the 
dealers, who even exchanged shots with the police. the 
demonstrators threw rocks at passing cars. 


The new element in this case. something that had already 
been seen last vear in Rocinha itself, was the contact that 
was established between underprivileged social groups— 
not by any organized or planned action—but by the 
growth of old problems. Rocinha, after all, 1s the result of 
an invasion that began almost a century ago and has not 
yet been halted. When the despair of one group of 
impoverished people who become scuatters because they 
have no place to live 1s coupled with the bravado of those 
who survived earlier invasions and have become drug 
traffickers, then an explosion takes place that reveals the 
degree of instability and disorder that exists in those 
areas. By week's end, the mayor's office had already 
recorded more than 100 newly invaded areas in the 
municipality of Rio, although the takeovers took place 
without the explosive component of the incidents that 
led to the military occupation of Rocinha. 


“invasions that take occur at this pace are not sponta- 
neous. On the one hand, the aim ts to win votes; on the 
other hand, it is to get the mayor and the governor in 
trouble,” said Mayor Saturnino Braga. He did not men- 
tion any names, but his words were directed at the 
supporters of Governor Leonei Brizola who now domi- 
nate the Federation of Residents’ Associations of the 
State of Rio de Janeiro, FAMERJ. The mayor acknowl- 
edges, however, that however great the political motiva- 
tions may be. “the initial impulse 1s rooted in social 
considerations.” 


The mayor's office has already figured out how much it 
would cost to provide housing for the 150.000 people 
who are living in hazardous areas such as the steeper 
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hillsides and swamps: 122 billion cruzados. “We would 
like to help at least 30,000 of those people, but our funds 
are barely enough to pay the civil servants and the 
everyday expenses of running City Hali,” complains 
Braga. He believes that it might be possibie to complete 
a program that is already underway on 14,000 urbanized 
lots in three major areas of the city’s Zona Oeste. City 
Hall would give the land, and the families would try to 
build their houses as best they can. 


“A little piece of land would be enough,” said Maria do 
Carmo Alves Dias, 57, who, along with 500 other people. 
invaded a |,000-square-meter tract in Bonsucesso, a 
neighborhood in the Zona Norte, last Thursday. The 
invasion began at 9600 hours when plots were marked 
off with string and pieces of paper. But at 1500 hours a 
detachment from the 22nd Battalion of the Military 
Police arrived to evict them. “My husband earns 8,000 
cruzados per month and the rent at Parque Uniao went 
up from 2.500 to 7,000 cruzados, so it became impossi- 
ble to pay it.” she explained. Other squatters expressed 
their indignation with some of the claim-jumpers among 
them: “There were some rascals out there who were 
marking off more than ten lots—those guys only get in 
the way of the ones who have nothing.” 


Relative Success 


Governor Wellington Moreira Franco's order was to 
evict the squatters and free the sites. On Friday, although 
some invasions were still taking place, Moreira Franco 
assured people that the situation was under control. He 
also termed the action in Rocinha “an absolute success,” 
although after 4 days of occupation the police had 
neither encountered the principal mngleaders of the 
traffic on the hill, nor discovered significant quantities of 
drugs. The death of Buzunga was considered a victory 
that even merited a salvo of machine-gun fire by the 
police—a garish demonstration that resulted in a repri- 
mand to one of the commanders. 


Bess of the “Boca” 


Among the civilian policemen of the Narcotics Detail, 
however, Buzunga’s death was not considered to be a 
loss that could bring down the structure of the traffic in 
Rocinha, which ts actually commanded by Denir Lean- 
dro da Silva, “Denis,” from inside the Agua Santa 
penitentiary. “Buzunga.” said the police, “was impor- 
tant in the favela security system, but his duties were not 
the key to the hierarchy of the traffic.” Naldo— 
appointed as chief of the “boca” by Denis—and Cas- 
siano are the most important men, but they still had not 
been located by late Fnday afternoon. 


The death of Buzunga and of Alvaro Luis Alves, 29, 
“Alvinho,” who controlled the traffic on Tucano hill and 
was also killed on Wednesday in a clash with police, raise 
to more than 30 the number of men killed from among 
those in the first and second echelons of the gangs that 
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control the Rio’s 80 “bocas de fumo™ [places to buy 
drugs}—outlets which. according to police estimates. nei 
5 million cruzados every month. 


After Wednesday's raid of Rocinha. Luiz Mariano, head 
of the Narcotics Detail, acknowledged that the police 
action 1s not yet effective enough to break down the 
well-organized narcotics market in Rio. “But at least in 
Rocinha. the movement will be slowed for a long time. 
Dealing with the other areas will require continued, 
intensive, action.” 


Five Hundred Million Dollars 


The narcotics market 1m Rio 1s currently im the hands of 
about 80 major distributors. Twenty of those are said to 
be wholesalers, known in police jargon as “matutos,” 
who are responsible for bringing the drugs from the 
centers of production. The best-known of these whole- 
salers are Eucir Cordeiro, an attorney sentenced to 25 
years in jail who escaped 40 days ago from Polsnter. 
“Nilo Mano.” “Chulipao.” “Marquinho Prelu:” “Joao 
Porcada.” and “Tiao Porcada.” The latter was caught 
some time ago with a ton of maryuana. Their job is to 
deliver the drugs. in Rio. to 60 other big dealers who run 
numerous points of sale in the Rio hills that supply the 
addicts and dealers. The traffic in the city is operated by 
organized bands that respect each other's territories. 
That does not prevent new dealers from coming onto the 
scene, or stop dealers from deciding among themselves 
to take over a competitor's outlets. It is difficult to 
identify the territories of specific dealers, but a police 
survey made during the past 3 months concluded that 
the Rocinha favela 1s capable of furnishing enough drugs 
to supply the entire Zona Sul of Rio. The busiest bocas in 
Rio—albeit not necessarily the most lucrative—are the 
ones in the Acari favela, which are controlled by a dealer 
known as “Cy.” These are the ones in Zona Oeste, near 
Avenida Brasil. where people line up every weekend to 


buy drugs. 


According to Chief Luiz Mariano, if one adds up the 
total volume of drugs consumed in the city, plus what is 
distributed from Rio to other states in Brazil, the carioca 
traffic must be handling $500 million every year. 
Involved in this business are not only a good part of the 
12,000 inmates in the penitentiaries and local jails of 
Rio, but an estimated 30,000 people who get some kind 
of income from narcotics. “It 1s with great shame that I 
see this happening in a civilized city like Rio de 
Janeiro.” laments Cardinal Dom Eugenio Salles. “There 
has been a mora! breakdown, not only of the dealers, but 
also among the users of drugs. The users are not only the 
poor people—in fact. most of them are from among the 
rich. The police action should not be limited to the 
favelas. It should extend to some of the nighiclubs in 
Zona Sul.” 





[Box, p 76] 


The Dustmen— They Ceatrol the Narcotics Trade in the 
Carieca Hills 


Denis: In prison since 1986, he controls the drug traffic 
in Rocrnha through his “representatives.” Buzunga was 
one of them. 


Escadinha: Despite his having been in prison since 1986, 
control over the drug trade in Morro do Juramento 
remains unchanged. He sells 3 kg every week. 


Tainha: He represents the interests of the dealer Edson 
Sarandi in Morro da Providencia. He distributes 5 kg per 
week through the bocas in that neighborhood. 


Beato Salu: Imprisoned in January ‘987, he shares the 
control over the narcotics busimess in Mangueira with 
Ricardo Coracao de Leao [Richard the Lionhearted]. He 
sells 3 kg per week. 


Tom Ze: The police estimate that his businesses on the 
Pavao and Pavaozinho hillsides are doing well. He 
distributes 3 kg of cocaine per week: early this year, the 
figure was 2 kg. 


Zaca: When Cabeludo was killed mm a barroom brawl in 
1987, he took over contro! of the drug traffic in Morro 
Dona Marta. 


[Box, p 28} 


Far From the Turbuleat Neighborhood 


The battle waged on the “ladeiras™ of the Rocinha favela 
didn’t bother the guests at the elegant Hotel Nacional, 
located not more than 500 meters from the bottom of the 
hill. “The shootout was more peaceful than the street 
demonsirations in downtown Sao Paulo.” said the hotel! 
manager, Manuel Gama, for whom the only difference 
between the hours of battle and those of routine was the 
presence of the police in front of the hotel and a little 
traffic congestion. “While police and outlaws went at 
each other up there, our guests sat calmly around the 


swimming pools.” 


Like the guests at the Nacional, the rest of the residents 
of the neighborhood of Sao Conrado, a high-rent district 
in Rio’s Zona Sul located less than | km from Rocinha, 
made |:ttle or no change in their daily routines. Sunday 
night while the favela was boiling, Sergio Caruso, a 
physics professor, celebrated his birthday in a luxury 
condominium in Sao Conrado. He tred to reassure his 
guests, who were concerned about the news. “I calmed 
everyone down,” the host insists. “When the police are 
nearby. that’s when you can wear your jewelry and even 
leave your key in the car, because nothing 1s stolen,” 
comments Caruso, a council member in the Association 
of Residents and Friends of Sao Conrado. 
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Things are not that simple, in the opimion of comedian 
Chico Anysio, a neighbor of the physicist. “For a long 
tume now there has been a parallel power in the hills, and 
nothing 1s done against that power because if the gov- 
ernment does not intervene, then the criminals reward it 
with votes.” Anysio says. “I applaud the police action. 
which ts going to bring tranquility not only to the 
workers of Rocinha but also to us. in Sao Conrado.” 
agrees Dulce Figueiredo. wife of ex-President Joao 
Figueiredo, who lives in an apartment building on 
Pepino beach. also not far from the favela. The former 
First Lady complains mainly about the stones that often 
hit her car when she goes through the Two Brothers 
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tunnel at the foot of Rocinha hill, which connects Sao 
Conracio to Gavea. 


Going through the tunnel! 1s also a nightmare for the 
actress Regina Duarte. “I'm always scared suff.” says 
Regina. Forced to coexist with the constant turbulence in 
Rocinha, the residents of the nearby favela of Vila das 
Canoas have discovered a modus vivend: that ensures 
them a measure of tranquility. “What happens there 
doesn’t affect us because we don’t get mixed up in it,” 
observes Ermelinda Cunha. a housewife amd secretary of 
the local residents’ association. 
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Defense Minister Responds to Retired General’s 
Criticism 

33480167b Bogota EL TIEMPO in Spanish 

13 Jun 88 pp 1A, 13A 


[Text] The minister of defense, Gen Rafael Samudio 
Molina, stated last night that Colombia can quell sub- 
version with its Armed Forces, but various limitations 
must be removed for this purpose. 


Samudio Molina sent a letter to President Virgilio Barco 
in which he responds to Gen Rafael Pena Rios’ explana- 
tion of the failure to deal effectively with subversion. 
That explanation was given in an interview with EL 
TIEMPO. 


The defense minister analyzes the development of the 
guerrilla movement and points out that under President 
Belisario Betancur’s peace process, “the new political 
treatment of the problem served to strengthen the sub- 
versive groups and increase their violent actions.” 


He stresses that with national solidarity, the Armed 
Forces can restore peace to Colombia. He explains that 
the solution to Colombia’s current problems does not lie 
exclusively with the military, “but requires the whole- 
hearted participation of all sectors of the national gov- 
ernment. When it comes to national defense, the com- 
mitment is and must be total.” 


“We are not paralyzed,” he states emphatically, pointing 
out that “if they are not hamstrung, the Armed Forces 
will be able to combat all forms of violence that affect the 
normal course of life in the country.” 


After asserting that the guerrillas’ greatest political suc- 
cess was getting the government to sit down at a bargain- 
ing table to hold a dialogue with no time limits to press 
their unilateral demands, he acknowledges that “the 
linnttations that hampered our action in the past are 
being overcome.” 


The text of his letter follows: 

Bogota, 12 June 1988 

Dr Virgilio Barco, President of the Republic 
Bogota 

Dear Mr. President: 


In today’s Sunday edition of the newspaper EL TIEMPO 
there is an article about retired Brig Gen Rafael Pena 
Rios entitled “Why There Is No Effective Response to 
Subversion.” As minister of national defense, I feel it is 
important to make some clarifications with regard to the 
content of the article, both to you as chief of state and to 
public opinion, as well as the Armed Forces themselves. 
The article presents situations of all kinds, which are of 
course interesting. Some of the issues that you, Mr 
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President, brought up with the High Command at the 
meeting of 7 June are raised there: a) an institutional 
framework for the battle against subversion; b) needs for 
funds, equipment, and human and material resources; 
and c) other limitations imposed on the actions of public 
authorities. 


Military Criminal Justice and Prosecution of Private 
Individuals 


As for the military courts’ loss of jurisdiction over the 
prosecution of private individuals, it should be pointed 
out that in fact this special jurisdiction had traditionally 
been exercised to prosecute certain crimes committed by 
private individuals when called for in measures taken by 
the national government pursuant to Article 121 of the 
Political Constitution. These measures were always 
declared enforceable by the Honorable Supreme Court 
of Justice when it reviewed their constitutionality, and 
the criminal proceedings carried out subsequently by the 
military courts yielded the desired effects, with the swift 
and effective administration of justice. One example of 
this was the prosecution of a large number of members of 
the subversive group that calls itself M-19. 


On the occasion of the murder of Don Guillermo Cano 
Isaza, editor of the newspaper EL ESPECTADOR, the 
national government deemed it necessary to resort to 
this constitutional mechanism. Thus, it issued two 
decrees giving the military penal courts jurisdiction over 
crimes committed by private individuals related to drug 
trafficking and the use of weapons reserved exclusively 
to the military, and another decree giving military offic- 
ers powers normally exercised by the Judicial Police. On 
that occasion, the Honorable Supreme Court of Justice 
inexplicably ignored its many precedent decisions and 
declared these measures unenforceable. It thus struck 
down the prosecution of private individuals by the 
military courts. 


Similarly, this year the government issued Decree 180, 
the Statute for the Defense of Democracy (which is also 
an antiterrorism statute), after two sections of Article 40, 
related to arrests and searches by military authorities, 
were declared unconstitutional. As Gen Pena so rightly 
points out, these provisions gave law enforcement offi- 
cials a valuable legal tool that enabled them to proceed 
without warrants to arrest people suspected of partici- 
pating in terrorist activities and to conduct searches 
wherever criminals were presumed to be present. In 
either case, the detainees were remanded to the appro- 
priate judges, who would take reports from law enforce- 
ment authorities as evidence for prosecution. 


Hence it is indisputable that the prosecution of private 
individuals by military justice courts and the granting of 
judicial police powers to the military and the national 
police are of the utmost necessity; given the collective 
criminal behavior that now besets the country, the only 
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solution is to give priority to an institutional system of 
justice that is capable of countering the threat and 
intimidation posed by criminal associations. 


With regard to other legal matters mentioned by retired 
Gen Pena, I will simply note that they are already 
covered in the Statute for the Defense of Democracy. 


Military and Police Budget 


In the budgetary sphere, the Armed Forces and the police 
have been facing a deficit in two of the most important 
aspects of their functions and equipment: overhead and 
investment. Comparing the figures for the last 10 years, 
we see how the situation has grown more difficult year 
after year. Let’s look just at overhead expenditures 
(Table 1). 








Overhead 
(Constant 1978 Pesos) 
Appropr iated 

Year Military Police 
1978 1.602 billion 664 million 
1982 2.134 billion 825 million 
1984 1.855 billion 768 million 
1986 1.494 billion 707 million 
1987 2.267 billion 894 million 
1988 3.649 billion 892 million 
Table 1 











Apparently appropriations have changed little during the 
1978-1988 period, remaining almost the same for 10 
years. This would be normal if three deficit-inducing 
factors had not intervened: First, in 1978 approximately 
80,000 men in the Armed Forces and 40,000 police 
officers were covered by that budget; in 1988, the two 
forces almost doubled in number, to 135,000 and 72,000 
men, respectively. The second factor involved is the level 
of operational commitment; in this case, it can be said 
that in 1978 it was 30 percent of the troops, while today 
the figure is above 75 percent. Naturally, such a great 
difference in operation represents an accelerated deteri- 
oration of equipment and greater consumption of sup- 
plies. And finally, the third factor in the deficit is the 
difference between what was requested and what was 
allocated each year. We can see this in the figures for four 
typical years (Table 2). 


The difference between what was needed and what was 
appropriated has a cumulative effect, since the need that 
goes unmet comes back in part the following year. 


At any rate, the tables illustrate the effort that has been 
made this past year, 1988, to cover the deficit. There has 
been a significant increase in the allocations to meet 
these needs. We should add that something similar is 
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Military Spending 

(Billions of Pesos, Current Prices) 
Year Needed Appropr iated 
1978 2.58 1.602 

1982 12.00 5.312 

1984 22.00 6.602 

1988 29.20 30.400 

Table 2 











happening on the investment front. After many years of 
minimal appropriations, 11.2 billion pesos will be allo- 
cated for the second half of the year. 


Foreign Loans and Red Tape 


With regard to foreign loans, it could well be argued that 
the problem does not lie in allocations so much as in red 
tape and financial terms. More than 25 procedures must 
be followed among various agencies, including Finance, 
the National Council for Economic and Social! Policy 
(CONPES), Planning, Congress, the Council of Minis- 
ters, the Comptroller’s Office, the Council of State, and 
the Colombian Foreign Trade Institute (INCOMEX), 
and sometimes the same procedure must be done three 
times by the same agency. 


Today, in the best of cases, it takes 56 weeks to formalize 
a contract. A good example of this problem is the 
execution of the Emergency Plan, in which the well- 
intentioned government allocated $64 million in early 
1987 for the purchase of basic supplies and equipment. 
Today, a year later, contracts have been formalized for 
only a third of what was available. This is the result of 
outdated procedures against which you, Mr President, 
are battling mightily. 


As can easily be seen, the problem of the budget deficit 
goes back many years and has had a cumulative effect, 
one that has been improving in the last 2 years, fortu- 
nately. It is worth recalling in this regard that last year, 
the aforementioned Emergency Plan provided extra 
resources amounting to 6.073 billion pesos for the pur- 
pose of shoring up overhead expenditures in a compre- 
hensive manner. As a result, the military and police 
forces were able to carry out their law enforcement 
operations with fewer limitations and to control the 
electoral debate for the election of mayors. 


For this year, 1988, the government obtained authoriza- 
tion from Congress to add 16 billion pesos to the 
overhead budget and 10 billion to the investment bud- 
get. These major infusions will enable the military and 
police to fulfill their needs this year. It is important to 
emphasize that this action will have to be constant over 
time if it is to provide a complete solution. In addition, 
in the interest of eliminating the delays in obtaining 
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foreign credit, this office, in conjunction with the office 
of the president, is preparing a decree that will speed up 
regulatory procedures and eliminate the unnecessary 
steps I have alluded to. 


President Betancur’s Peace Process 


I would like to discuss, albeit very briefly, the so-called 
peace process that was begun under the government of 
Dr Belisario Betancur, and the way this new political 
treatment of the problem served to strengthen the sub- 
versive groups and increase their violent actions. For 
this purpose, allow me, Mr President, to attempt to sum 
up the development of these subversive groups and the 
guerrilla war they are waging. 


After 13 June 1953, when the insurgents in the Eastern 
Plains laid down their arms and accepted the General 
Amnesty offered by the government of Gen Rojas 
Pinilla, most of them returned to civilian life; the others 
went to other regions of the country to form the embryo 
of what would become the Revolutionary Armed Forces 
of Colombia (FARC). 


Later on, peace stumbled once again and violence broke 
out in different geographical areas; this was the stage 
known as “vandalism” or simply “banditry.” It was 
perpetrated by the so-called “sons of violence,” who 
without law or God sowed terror in their macabre 
activities and held major parts of Colombia in their grip. 
The Army was used to threaten them with the total 
support of the government, and for this reason the 
undertaking was crowned with success. 


While this was going on, in the shadow of the events that 
occupied the public’s attention and kept the military 
forces busy, the seed of the guerrillas of the Plains who 
had not laid down their weapons was germinating in a 
subversive organization. Its objective was to take power 
through a prolonged war of attrition, to replace the 
established regime with one of a Marxist-Leninist per- 
suasion. Thus, the FARC burst onto the national scene, 
and behind them came all kinds of armed groups, as 
many groups as there were factions or camps in the 
international communist movement. 


Guerrilla Warfare 


I will not go into an analysis of each one of these groups, 
because all of us Colombians know exactly what their 
characteristics are. Suffice it to mention the common 
factors in their actions: 


a) The use of guerrilla warfare as a means to provoke the 
destabilization of the state, widespread insurrection, and 
the downfall of the system. 
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b) Resorting to terrorism as a weapon of war and a 
means to cause anxiety among the public so that they 
would lose their civil courage and submit meekly to the 
plans of the subversives and terrorists, and also intimi- 
dating the ruling class in order to create a power vacuum. 


c) Taking power through the armed struggle and a 
combination of other forms of struggle. 


The guerrilla warfare practiced by these groups, as a 
means of waging war, systematically uses tactics, tech- 
niques, and procedures that are totally irregular and that 
are based on that time-honored principle of war: sur- 
prise. For this reason, the military actions of the armed 
subversive groups are based primarily on the following: 


a) Ambushes of regular troops engaged in tactical or 
administrative movements. 


b) Assaults on isolated police outposts that are in an 
inferior combat position, for the purpose of producing a 
psychological impact and provoking the emergency 
movements of other military or police units, which in 
turn lead to further deployments and encourage further 
ambushes. In most cases, this increases the amount of 
action the troops see while undermining their effective- 
ness. 


c) Taking over towns and villages that do not have 
military or police protection in order to terrorize the 
community and force them to support the cause through 
terror or sympathy. 


d) Harassment of military or police facilities to produce 
wear and tear. 


e) Execution of acts of selective terrorism. 


f) Constant movement of guerrillas and their command 
facilities to avoid presenting a likely target. 


g) Financing obtained through kidnapping, extortion, 
robberies, drug trafficking, and blackmail. 


h) Recruitment through the attraction of sympathizers 
from among the masses of unemployed or underem- 
ployed workers, or by means of the “family quota” in 
areas where they have influence. 


Guerrillas’ Political Action and Its Ambivalent 
Characteristics 


For the guerrillas, military activity runs parallel to polit- 
ical action; otherwise, their chances of success would be 
considerably lower. In the political sphere, Colombian 
guerrillas have demonstrated extraordinary prowess; evi- 
dence of this is the fact that there is an officially 
recognized party in the country that was born in the very 
heart of the FARC and was nurtured by leaders of 
well-known political skill. As a result, this party won 
seats in the Congress of the Republic in democratic 
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elections. Political operations have been conducted in 
such a manner that the subversive groups participate 
openly in national politics when it suits them, and when 
it does not suit them, some of ther, nove underground, 
to the indifference of Colombians. 


Perhaps the greatest political success achieved by the 
subversives in Colombia was getting the government to 
sit down at the bargaining table to hold a dialogue 
without time limits so that they could press their unilat- 
eral demands, without making a single counter offer. In 
short, this was a dialogue in which the subversives laid 
down the conditions and the government mei demands. 
Moreover, the very few promises have never been kept, 
or have been fulfilled in a very limited way that renders 
the dialogue insincere, lacking in honesty and loyalty. 


In the political arena, the subversives have succeeded in 
exploiting the banner of “human rights,” which of course 
they do not respect, in their efforts to discredit the 
military and police forces and portray them to national 
and international public opinion as violators of basic 
rights. They accuse us of disappearances, tortures, and 
all kinds of affronts to human dignity. They publicly 
accuse the system of being a despotic regime that offi- 
cially sponsors the violation of these human rights. 
Unfortunately, these accusations have struck a chord in 
international organizations, which have conveniently 
taken advantage of them. 


In broad strokes, Mr President, this is a picture of the 
guerrillas that the military and police forces must face; 
we must grapple with rampant subversion on urban and 
rural fronts simultaneously. Our mission, unquestion- 
ably, is to neutralize them and quell them so that the 
bloodbath that is flooding and traumatizing the country 
will stop and peace and tranquillity will reign throughout 
national territory. This is the only way for Colombia, this 
marvelous nation, to find its promising destiny. 


Development of Subversive Groups 


I will go on, Mr President, to discuss the development 
over the last 10 years of the subversive groups that have 
waged this guerrilla war in Colombia, as I have men- 
tioned. 


In 1978 there were a total of 19 teams or fronts that 
comprised approximately 800 members. The principal 
organizations were the FARC, with 7 teams comprising 
500 members, and the M-19, with 5 teams and just over 
100 members. These numbers remained more or less 
constant until 1981, when there were a total of 20 
subversive teams or fronts made up of nearly | ,400 men. 
The FARC and the M-19 remained the largest groups at 
that time. At present, there are more than 80 teams or 
fronts, made up of more than 7,500 men, not including 
the FARC’s so-called self-defense organizations or Com- 
mittees of Vigilance or Resistance, as they are now 
known. 
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The FARC has 39 or 40 fronts containing approximately 
5,000 men. The Army of National Liberation (ELN), 
which had 4 fronts or teams and just over 100 members 
in 1982, now has 14 fronts and approximately 1,200 
men. 


The increase in these groups’ violent actions over the last 
few years is also very revealing. The number of peasants 
murdered went from 303 in 1982 to 1,083 in 1985, and 
so far this year the guerrillas have already murdered 307 
farm workers. 


With National Solidarity 


The different subjects I have mentioned were discussed 
at length by the minister of government and the military 
commanders at a meeting with you, Mr President, at 
Casa de Narino on 7 June when you returned to the 
country. We are aware that the solution to the problems 
now gripping Colombia does not lie exclusively with the 
Armed Forces, but requires the wholehearted participa- 
tion of all sectors of the national government. When it 
comes to national defense, the commitment is and must 
be total. If we in the Armed Forces are not hamstrung, 
we will combat all forms of violence that affect the 
normal course of life in the country, without limits on 
the sacrifice required of us in this patriotic task. The 
function of the Armed Forces is net, and cannot be, to 
establish a mere presence. Ours is a task of repression 
that is carried out within the limits of the Constitution 
and the law. We are not paralyzed. We still have our 
fighting spirit, and we believe that the limitations that 
hampered our actions in the past are being overcome. If 
we can also count on the sincere and effective solidarity 
of the entire nation, at all levels, the soldiers of Colombia 
will restore the tranquillity that we Colombians all yearn 
for. 


Gen Rafael Samudio Molina, Minister of Nationai 
Defense 
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Development Plan Shortcomings in Cauca, Narino 
Reviewed 

33480178 Bogota EL ESPECTADOR in Spanish 

25, 27, 29, 30 Jun 88 


{Article by special correspondents Alberto Forero (first 
two installments) and Luzdary Ayala Villamil (last two): 
“The Ups and Downs of the PNR in Cauca”; first 
paragraph is introduction] 


[25 Jun 88 pp 1A, 12A] 


[Text] With this new report on the ups and downs of the 
PNR [National Rehabilitation Plan] EL ESPECTADOR 
analyzes the scope of the program in the department of 
Cauca, all of which is regarded as a rehabilitation zone, 
with the exception of three municipalities. The large 
Indian and peasant communities whose interests and 
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needs are adversely affected by the region’s economic 
and political depression, offer a complex landscape. This 
first installment addresses the dilemmas facing peasants 
in Cauca. 


Popayan—Villa Rica is the Colombian city of the two 
lies. It sits on one side of the Pan-American Highway, 
amid the huge cane fields that dominate the entire 
northern section of the Cauca plains. But it is neither a 
town [villa] nor rich [rica]. It is nothing more than an 
enclave of bright huts where poverty walks, dances and 
plays barefoot, while the residents party to the strains of 
salsa and vallenato [varieties of Colombian music]. 


The municipal school is almost unfit for human habita- 
tion. Drinking water flows through the rustic irrigation 
ditches after each winter shower. There is no sewage 
system, and every street is carpeted with dust that the 
sun brings out or the rains harden into mud. 


The day laborers return from the mill at 1500 or 1600 
hours and gather 'n small, lively groups outside their 
homes until nightfall. The doors are aiways open, and the 
enormous radio-cassette recorders that blast “hot 
music” into every corner of {xe village are placed on the 
roofs like standards. 


Villa Rica is in the jurisdiction of Santander de Quili- 
chao. It sits near the traditionally depressed villages of 
Caloto, Padilla and Puerto Tejada and is within the 
sphere of influence of the National Rehabilitation Plan 
in the department of Cauca. 


The northern region is one in which peasants from the 
Antioquia settlement and Indian cabildos [councils] that 
‘.gntinue to adhere to their own social organization live 
side by side. It suffers from extreme neglect and ail sorts 
of hardships. Nonetheless, it has major agricultural 
potential; the land is used for extensive cattle-raising and 


sugarcane plantations. The presence of guerrillas and the . 


growing exodus of landowners have hurt the region’s 
economic yield, however. 


Taking Advantage of Feuds 


The implementation of the plan requires different strat- 
egies from the ones that have been set in motion in the 
rest of the country because the fact that the Indians and 
peasants live in the same department entails special 
political, production and development relations. 


The guerrillas and extremist groups often take advantage 
of each “*band’s” claim to ownership and control, incit- 
ing and heading up confrontations that have serious 
consequences both for the communities and for recon- 
ciling their own interests. 


Nevertheless, in contrast to other regions, the Rehabili- 
tation Plan is accomplishing a greal deal in Cauca in 
terms of providing and demarcating lands in reservation 
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areas and, concurrently, albeit to a lesser degree, in 
promoting agricultural activities and community devel- 
opment in peasant settlements. 


The fundamental problem is no longer the lack of land. 
In recent years it has been this department in which the 
agrarian reform has been implemented the most. The 
critical issue now is what to do with it. 


Some strides in development can be seen in municipal- 
ities in eastern and northern Cauca, in the form of the 
“comprehensive farms” that have been set up mainly in 
Tierradentro with the assistance of the Colombian Insti- 
tute of Agrarian Reform (INCCRA) and PAN [Food and 
Nutrition Plan]. Innovative techniques for growing a 
variety of crops (corn, beans, potatoes and fruits, among 
others) are being experimented with on small parcels. 


Very nearby are small plots for household consumption 
and local sale. 


“Shouldering the Burden” 


Under the PNR implementation plans in the department 
of Cauca, the production and marketing sectors are 
supposed to receive a total of 1.719 billion pesos, more 
than 30 percent of the overall appropriation, inasmuch 
as one of the development priorities for the region is 
precisely to strengthen traditional agriculture. 


However, as is the case in almost all of the nation’s rural 
areas, transportation and marketing between municipal- 
ities and between them and consumption centers is 
almost nonexistent. In many cases farmhands have to 
“shouider the burden” for several hours to reach roads 
suitable for vehicles and begin the trip to urban areas. 


Communication between the center (the capital) and the 
growing areas in the south and east is possible only along 
dirt roads, which are serviced by one or two public bus 
lines. 


The programs to be pursued under the PNR to open up 
roads, clean up the environment and build infrastructure 
include the Betulia-Vallenuevo and the Ceral-Tierra- 
grata highways; some programs are being carried out in 
association with the Regional Autonomous Corporation 
of the Cauca Valley (CVC) and the Association of 
Colombian Sugarcane Growers (ASOCANA). 


In addition, the National Fund of Local Roads is pro- 
viding a budget appropriation of 203 million pesos for 
the construction of the Banderas-Santa Rosa highway in 
Cauca. Studies and route surveys have also been done for 
the construction of the Santa Rosa-Descanse-Rio Casca- 
belito road. 
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Enemies in Disguise? 


In spite of the high priority being assigned to promotion 
of agriculture under the National Rehabilitation Plan, 
the performance of the executive agencies in Cauca has 
not been too successful. 


Spokesmen for the National Association of Rural Land 
Users (ANUC) have on several occasions complained to 
municipal councilmen of the “pressures unleashed” by 
the Caja Agraria [Agrarian Savings Bank] to authorize 
development loans. In many cases, they say, the growers 
are forced to buy aid insurance or schooling policies that 
they will never be able to use. “Education insurance is 
even sold to peasants who have no children,” a regional 
coordinator of the organization told EL ESPECTADOR. 


As we have ascertained throughout this series on the 
“Ups and Downs of the PNR,” the operations of the 
Caja Agraria throughout the country, according to the 
testimony of the beneficiaries (or victims?) themselves, 
are designed more to keep “orderly accounts in the 
bank” than to perform the primary function of helping 
the communities and production sectors. 


In spite of the accelerated deterioration and erosion on 
large plots of land that can be recovered, either to restore 
the ecology or for farming use, INDERENA [Institute for 
Development of Renewable Natural Resources] does not 
have a strong presence in the area either. 


At the close of the first half of 1987 the community 
presented its assessment of and plans for immediate 
needs in this field: the recovery of lands damaged by long 
years of neglect, the construction of water supply and 
elementary irrigation systems, technical assistance in 
planting, maintenance and diversification. 


A year later the peasants are still waiting, criticizing the 
“preferential treatment” that has been given to the 
Indian communities and to the development of the 
territorial reservation units. 


The Dilemma 


These shortcomings have been partly alleviated by the 
intervention of INCORA and the regional committees 
for rehabilitation, which are having some success trying 
to fill the vacuum of the aforementioned “white 
elephants.” 


Even so, the same vacuums wind up being filled by 
various forces, which take advantage of the discontent 
and expectations of the disadvantaged communities. 


The Cauca countryside has traditionally been among the 
hardest hit by the actions of the armed guerrillas: the 
M-19, the FARC [Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia], the ELN [Army of National Liberation] and 
Quintin Lame operate in most of its territory. Nonethe- 
less, it should be noted that the law and order situation 
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has largely returned to normal in the region after it was 
the scene of the so-called “war of the Cauca” towards the 
end of Belisario Betancur’s administration. 


Meanwhile, peasant leaders and delegates to the town 
councils say, the ruling and political class pays more 
attention to its own interests and internal disputes, thus 
seriously hampering the pursuit of the basic rehabilita- 
tion strategies. 


The high degree of patronage in Cauca’s political class is 
one of the traits most deplored by local residents. 


In this regard, the departmental delegate of the PNR, 
Maria Cecilia Lopez, cautions that “the operational 
mechanisms must be set in motion once and for all, 
because announcing budgets and theories is not 
enough.”” The growers want to see the technical assis- 
tance that is offered through the PNR brought to their 
parcels of land. 


More than 60 percent of the Cauca municipalities in 
agricultural areas lack drinking water and, of course, 
water for irrigation. The only coca crop substitution 
program in the country is in Cauca; it is financed by the 
UN. Nevertheless, according to officials, its scope is still 
a subject of major controversy. 


The lack of resources and the at times incomprehensible 
delays in coming up with solutions thus force the peas- 
ants to consider the option of easier work and a greater 
yield. Isn’t the coca shrub hardier? (Around midweek the 
National Army discovered 5,000 hectares of coca bushes 
and marijuana plants in the municipalities of Caloto and 
Corinto.) 


[27 Jun 88 p 7A] 


[Text] Popayan—Legend has it that Gaitana the cacique 
hid all of the riches of the Spaniards who settled the 
Cauca in a cave in the Tumbichucue hills. 


Since then no “outsider” has been able to enter the lands 
of the Tumbichucues and climb the mountain, much less 
reach the cave, because the treasure is guarded by a loyal 
snake. Those who dare to challenge it are frightened off 
by thunderbolts, storm clouds, floods and even earth- 
quakes, 


The protection and development of the territorial reser- 
vation units and their residents have so far been the 
main objectives of the National Rehabilitation Plan in 
Cauca. The two main Indian groups are the Paez and the 
Guambianos. 


The communities themselves began their own rehabili- 
tation work a few decades ago, as they undertook to 
restore their lands. These lands had belonged to their 
forebears, who besides being stripped of them were 
subjected for centuries to slavery and almost total 
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oppression. In recent times the Indians’ territory has 
been the scene of the guerrilla struggle, which has made 
them victims of the battle between the guerrillas and the 
military. 


Nonetheless, three or four decades later they have suc- 
ceeded in restoring appreciable tracts of land (and even 
rights) thanks to an ironhanded and respected internal 
social organization that holds periodic elections, in 
accordance with the will and interests of the same 
Indians who belong to the group. 


Just as before the domination, the reservations have 
their governments and high-level officials, through 
whom they conduct business with the municipal and 
departmental authorities and, in turn, with the peasant 
population. 


Government to Government 


The cabildo is the highest representative body. In addi- 
tion to the governor, the number one chief, it consists of 
a secretary, the treasurer, the sheriff and a comptroller. 
This group’s most important obligations can be summa- 
rized as handling political and commercial relations with 
the regional government (governor’s and mayor’s 
offices) and with the peasant communities and settle- 
ments. 


As the number one man, the governor serves for a year, 
his responsibility being to guide and defend the interests 
of the community both inside and outside it. The secre- 
tary works closely together with him ana must keep him 
informed of all requirements, problems and potential 
conflicts. The sheriff's job is to make public and enforce 
the governor’s orders. The treasurer and the comptroller 
monitor and disburse assets and funds. 


Any member of the cabildo who shirks his obligations 
can be judged by the other members and, at the same 
time, by a community pronouncement. This also goes for 
an Indian who fails to obey the internal organization or 
government, which could even entail his expulsion from 
the community. 


The supreme duty for the Paez and the Guambiano has 
been to recover the lands that their forebears occupied 
and that was kept from them for decades during the 
colonial period. 


Several programs undertaken over the past decade to 
defend and preserve the reservations, as well as the PNR 
in the department of Cauca more recently, have helped 
to return the land to the Indian groups, among which are 
also the Totoroes, the Guachiconos and the Guanacos, 
who live mainly in the northeast and in some southern 
areas. 


Nonetheless, as is also the case with the peasant groups, 
the Indians’ most serious problem is the struggle for 
agricultural and livestock production. 
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The most common crops are pita fiber, corn, bananas, 
yucca, coffee, beans, cabbage and potatoes. 


The lands are also used for extensive cattle-raising. 
CRIC [Cauca Indian Cooperative] advisers caution, 
however, that many head [of livestock] “left for Narino” 
after some estates were divided up a couple of years ago. 


A Process in Its Adolescence 


According to the testimony of leaders and spokesmen, 
the communities are seemingly still “too young” to 
decide for themselves what strategies will enable them to 
completely do away with the lingering impact of their 
past subjugation. 


The real rehabilitation and takeover movement is only 
about 15 years old, they say, and does not have the 
experience or resources to generate its own development 
or to achieve all of its objectives. 


INCORA has played an outstanding role in recent years 
in dealing with the Indians’ problems in Cauca, espe- 
cially with regard to the recovery of lands, which have 
been bought from many owners who are voluntarily 
cutting back on their holdings or who, as in many 
negotiations, left the region for a variety of reasons: 
because of the violence that hit the department in the 
early 1980's, the poor productivity of the soil over wide 
areas Or, most recently, the government’s presence and 
search for new relations and alternatives for the commu- 
nities. 


The process has continued with appreciable successes 
through the “Land Committees,” which bring together 
delegates of the Indians, peasants, landowners and mil- 
itary authorities. They discuss and agree on negotiating 
mechanisms for the transfer and demarcation of land. 


Operating around the committees are the agencies that 
are implementing the PNR, INCORA in particular, and 
to a minimal degree, the Caja Agraria. But as we indi- 
cated in our first installment on the gains of the PNR in 
the department of Cauca, this institution has been more 
of an obstacle and hindrance than a help to the region. 


At the same time, the Association of Colombian Farmers 
(SAC) has stepped in to bring the landowners together 
and spur on the negotiations for the purchase, sale and 
demarcation of lands. 


Supply Holding Steady 


The Land Committees, with the assistance of the PNR, 
have also done socioeconomic studies on the reserva- 
tions to promote the complementary actions that will 
revive production in the zones with agricultural poten- 
tial. 
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In spite of the government's conspicuous involvement 
through these organizations, mainly to help the Indian 
territorial units, the communities and their representa- 
tives contend that the land shortage in Cauca could still 
top 300,000 hectares, although, they say, the trend in 
supply is still steadily upward, in contrast to what is 
happening in other regions of Colombia. 


Nevertheless, according to representatives and advisers 
of the CRIC, half of the 58 established communities are 
having serious problems with title deeds and demarca- 
tion. 


They say that whites and mestizos still own land on the 
reservations and would be willing to sell if government 
agencies decide to streamline the mechanisms and allo- 
cate the necessary funding promptly. 


In spite of the significant improvements in relations with 
the peasants, the communities on the reservations com- 
plain of major, ongoing invasions, in addition to the 
migrations whose purpose is to invite the Indians to take 
part in protest marches and rallies. In late 1987 there was 
a large joint rally in defense of the right to life. 


Unfortunately, the rallies almost always lead to sizable 
robberies and looting from the Indians’ parcels, CRIC 
representatives say. 


Institutions Absent 


Farm production problems worsen between June and 
September in the highlands. They say that during such 
food shortages the dogs lean against trees to bark at 
strangers. 


The representatives and members of Indian councils are 
demanding greater communication between the munic- 
ipal authorities and the rehabilitation councils, because 
in many cases one group does not know what the other 
has decided in connection with the activities of the PNR. 


At the same time, they are demanding the presence of the 
implementing agencies, which with the exception of 
INCORA have not really been involvec in carrying out 
projects or helping the Indian communities. 


An editorial in the newspaper UNIDAD ALVARO 
ULCUE, which is published by the CRIC, notes that 
government programs are being increasingly cut back, 
the argument being that there is no money. “In the face 
of this CRIC will continue battling so that the govern- 
ment understands that the policies charted from above 
do not always solve the chronic social problems that exist 
in the Indian and peasant communities and that are 
caused by political hucksterism and patronage...” 
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{29 Jun 88 p 10A] 


[Text] Pasto—In southern Narino the Cumbal and 
Chiles voicanos along the Colombian-Ecuadorean bor- 
der loom over 3 municipalities that are home to more 
than 20,000 Indians who throughout history have been 
“pushed aside” by settlers until the luckiest among them 
have been reduced to tiny plots of land and others to 
work as mere laborers. 


Since then the only weapon that the natives of Cuaspud 
(Carlosama), Cumbal and Gauchucal have had to 
reclaim their lands has been 19th century deeds in the 
name of their forebears. 


The National Rehabilitation Plan has come to restore 
these lands in response to the biggest problem facing 
these communities, which are up against equally legal 
owners who themselves are the victims of dual deeding 
for which the government itself is to blame. Unlike the 
natives who have old deeds, these settlers have legal ttle, 
and thus the government cannot take the land away from 
them; nor, however, can it deny the land to the Indians. 


The policy that the government has adopted has been 
somewhat Solomonic: buy the land from the settlers and 
give it to the Indians so that they can work it. Only, at the 
moment there is no money to buy the required 35,000 
plots, and the settlers are not that eager to sell. ““What do 
I do with the 8 million pesos they might give me for my 
farm?” asked an owner of lands that the Indians are 
claiming, recalling a common saying in the region: “He 
who sells land eats land.” 


The plan would require total spending of 1.626 billion 
pesos in 1989, when this year’s budget is not even 
available yet. Overall spending tops 3.5 billion pesos, of 
which just 498.3 million pesos has been disbursed so far. 


Meddling 


The PNR has its most ardent defenders in Narino: the 
adviser to the Plan for Indian Affairs, Patricia Cleves; 
the departmental delegate, Humberto Puyana, and the 
coordinators of the southern and northern zones, Car- 
men de Gonzalez and Jose Vicente Espana. 


The officials believe in the plan and in the community 
for which it is designed. This is why they identify fully 
with the Indians in the south and the peasants in the 
north, even though they have tried their besi not to make 
false promises and to keep them up to date on the 
economic realities facing the plan. 


But some officials are a discredit to the plan. This is the 
case of the director of the FER [Regional Education 
Fund], Maria Lilia Villota, who despite having received 
the budgetary funding last December to pay for 40 PNR 
educational solutions in rehabilitation zones, has not yet 
paid the teachers their 6 months of salaries. 
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Another government agency, the Interior Ministry, got 
involved in an almost completed negotiation between 
INCORA and Mrs Esther Rodriguez de Pozo for the 
purchase of a 70-hectare farm for 38 million pesos. The 
ministry, through Digidec, offered to buy the land at a 
higher price, which bogged down the transaction. And at 
this point the Interior Ministry has not had the money to 
buy the land; the Indiaas are growing impatient and 
invading the land, and the Pozo family no longer trusts 
either the Interior Ministry or INCORA. 


Still Hopeful 


At the last meeting between the PNR delegates and the 
Indian councils, the natives of Carlosama took over the 
Indian House. The men wearing hats and galoshes, the 
women attired in hats and shawls, barefoot children with 
woolen caps and wrapped in ponchos; neither the cold 
nor the persistent drizzle covid make them vacate the 
premises. They are all waiting for the PNR to say the 
magic words: “We're going to buy the lands and turn 
them over to you.” 


Without a written speech, the spokesman for the gover- 
nor of the Carlosama Council, Avelino Carlosama, spoke 
deliberately but with the clarity of the water that bathes 
these rich lands. ““There is but one problem: land, which 
seven of the eight reservations included in the plan lack. 
The other aspects are needs.” 


And one of these needs is health care. 


Money Not Coming 


The front page of an issue of EL ESPECTADOR was the 
basis for his report. After listening to them outline a wide 
range of needs, all centering on the lack of land, Patricia 
Cleves made some introductory remarks to the gover- 
nors and other members of the Indian councils. “A news 
report appeared just today, and I’m going to read you 
some sections from it so that you realize that the prob- 
lem is not ours,” she said, then reading the text in which 
the Finance Ministry pointed out that the Council of 
State has not appropriated this year’s budget for the 
plan. “Believe me when I tell you that this situation 
worries us as much as it does you,” she assertew. 


Skeptical smiles were the response to her remarks. The 
Council of State finally approved the budget some days 
later, however, and thus the hope is that money will 
again flow into the PNR’s coffers this year. 


The Indian villages in Narino have been characterized 
by their peaceful, hardworking spirit. They live under a 
system of tiny farms and are thus waiting for the sort of 
helping hand that the plan initially extended to them and 
that has yielded some fruit, such as the purchase of the 
Santana estate, where close to 100 Indian families live. 
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This purchase encouraged the Indians’ expectations 
enormously, as they are tired of working for daily pay of 
250 in the leanest times and up to 500 when the potato, 
wheat and barley harvests come in. Work is scarce, an 
Indian from the Chiles council remarked, because the 
landowners are devoting themselves more to livestock- 
raising. 


Tiny Plots 


In this area up to 10 families live together on a hectare of 
land. The Indian who is best-off may have a 3-hectare 
parcel, bordering on more than 50-hectare estates. 


According to the censuses of each council governor, a 
third of the Indian population owns some land, while the 
others live in the hope of getting a 2- or 3-day contract at 
the aforementioned wages, which are barely enough to 
survive on. Many of them are forced to cross into 
Ecuador to work for the estate owners there, owing to the 
lack of work in their own on. 


With no health care clinics for adults or children, with- 
out proper schools for their children and facing major 
difficulties transporting their produce to crop bulking 
centers, the Indians are victims of the middlemen who 
buy their small harvests. 


They also have to cope with racism, which they complain 
about, mainly in the municipality of Carlosama, where 
they feel rejected by whites. 


Invasions as a Means of Applying Pressure 


As a result of this way of life, which drives most of them 
to despair, the Indians have temporarily invaded the 
estates of settlers to pressure them into selling to 
INCORA. 


Nevertheless, on some occasions the Indians have 
decided to destroy the crops, which has brought in the 
police, an institution that has sought to maintain good 
relations with the natives in spite of everything. 


The Indians are not too convinced of this and in recent 
days invaded the estate of Mr Segundo Victoriano 
Lopez, destroying his crops and triggering a confronta- 
tion with the police that left several agents and Indians 
wounded: seven Indians were held at the Carlosama or 
Cuaspud police station. 


As soon as the representative of the governor of the 
Carlosama council referred to this matter, men, women 
and children began to grumble about the police. “They 
were the ones who started it,” said an elderly woman 
who was in the front row at the meeting, listening 
carefully to the complaints that were being voiced. “We 
old people don’t lie; they started it,” she repeated. The 
comments were summed up by Avelino, who cautioned: 
“Violence causes violence.” 
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Meanwnile, the commander of the Ipiales police, Maj 
Orlando Loaiza, refuted these arguments, recalling that 
even he was punched by an Indian on the estate in 
question. 


“We have to deal with an eviction problem at least once 
a week,” commented Colonel Loaiza, indicating that the 
Indians would be released that day. He recalled, how- 
ever, that the authorities are in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion in this sort of dispute, in which the government 
cannot ignore the right of both parties to these fertile 
lands, which produce the finest potatoes and large 
amounts of beans, wheat, barley and fruit. 


The conditions under which the Indians from the Cua- 
spud council live are typical of conditions in the other 
councils, like Gauchucal, one of the highest populated 
places in Colombia, where the locals have not received a 
single benefit from the PNR, precisely because of the 
incident that arose in connection with the land purchase. 
The governor of the council, Alonso Calpa, indicated: 
“We have nothing concrete from the plan; we haven't 
gotten a first response.” 


The governors of Colimba, Libardo Ramiro Munoz; of 
Cumbal, Manuel Jesus Tarapuez; of Chiles, Edilmo 
Chinas; of Panam, Jose Felix Tupue, and of Mueyamues, 
Campo Elias Carlosama, spoke of similar problems in a 
common tone of dejection over the long wait for the 
promised projects, which have not yet started up in spite 
of the good will of the official delegates. 


[30 Jun 88 p 18A] 


[Text] Pasto—A litter of guinea pigs, four or five bare- 
foot, half-naked children, pots strewn about a cold, 
unfinished room, and a woman waiting anxiously for her 
husband to arrive with some money: this is a typical 
scene for the families that live in the towns in northern 
Narino and that are barely able to feed themselves. 


Late last May representatives of some 25 municipalities 
agreed that the PNR has done little for the region, as 
what they have seen are minimal projects compared to 
the zone’s real needs. A civic work stoppage was orga- 
nized to protest these critical living conditions; the 
government ended it by increasing the budget from 900 
million to 1.5 billion pesos for the rehabilitation of the 
area. 


So great are the hardships that some people make a living 
off them. Such is the case with Puerto Rico, which is 3 
hours from Pasto. A bridge there is so narrow, with a 
curve so tight, that no fewer than 20 families make a 
living by lifting up cars (only jeeps can get through) so 
that they can make it to the legendary town of Policarpa, 
which is included in the PNR. 


21 
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Everything Needed 


Taminango, the municipality most visited by the press 
because it is closest to the capital of Narino, has some 
17,000 inhabitants and does not even have a paved road. 
The dirt road that the buses and a few jeeps barely 
negotiate takes a visitor in 2 2 hours from Pasto to this 
most distressing site in our forgotten Colombia. 


Alberto Ordonez, a young physician who is doing his 
rural year in this municipality, despairs in the midst of so 
many hardships. He has to cope with difficult births, 
when the midwives to whom the women of the town are 
accustomed turn to him in emergencies. He has to 
transport the seriously ill in a jeep in which they have sit 
up, and he has to treat many cases of vaginal infection 
due to a simple lack of water. The heavy demand for 
medical care forces him to do consultations every 15 
minutes and to travel to the 36 sections and 5 districts 
almost daily. 


The mayor, attorney Mabel Martinez, who is also young 
and active, hears complaints from the community cvery- 
where. It sometimes takes her an hour to get from her 
office to her home, which is just a block away, because 
the residents of Taminango buttonhole her and she does 
not know what to tell them. 


Even Nature Punishes Them 


In Taminango, as in other municipalities in the north, 
even nature has turned her back on the inhabitants. 
Droughts that have lasted as long as 8 years destroy any 
crop. “It’s not that it doesn’t rain; it just rains at the 
wrong time,” remarked one of the farmers. 


It is not at all unusual for the residents of Narino to see 
a line of children on one side of the Pan-American 
Highway leaving their huts to beg. The PNR delegate in 
the department, Humberto Puyana, recalls one time that 
the women were giving their children away along the 
highway; they would rather have given them to someone 
than see them starve to death. 


The men from these towns commonly migrate to Cauca 
or Putumayo to grow coca shrubs, while their wives stay 
behind and try to survive with their children or, most of 
the time, head for Pasto, Popayan or Cali to work as 
maids. 


On account of this, Silvano, a district in Taminango, was 
left without men. And the same thing has happened in 
Granada, but to make matters worse, some five men who 
left the village years ago are missing, according to the 
mayor, Jose Rafael Munoz. 


Thus, just as insistently as the Indians in the south are 
demanding land, the residents of this entire vast area are 
crying out for water for their homes and for the irrigation 
districts that will allow their lands to bloom. These lands 
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need practically no fertilizer, just water, for the crops to 
ripen and “not remain little girls,” the common term for 
plants that fail to bear fruit because of the drought. 


Roads Please! 


Cumbitara is no prettier a story. Getting there entails a 
4-hour car ride and an 8-hour trip on mule or horseback. 
Life there is as it was last century, without electricity, 
water or plumbing, much less telephone service. A bridge 
is currently being built over the Patia River. it is being 
financed by the PNR and will also benefit El Rosario. 
The hope is that it will be completed by next October, so 
that local produce such as corn and fruit can be brought 
to market. 


Leyva, another Narino town that is mired in abject 
poverty, is one of the three pilot municipalities of the 
PNR in that department, along with San Lorenzo and 
Tzablon de Gomez. 


With a population of close to 12,000 Leyva has the 
youngest and most popular mayor in the country, Leader 
Guerrero from the Patriotic Union. The town is located 
more than 1,000 km from Pasto, and to get there you 
first have to pass through Cauca, precisely because there 
is no good road. And although there is talk of the 
presence of guerrillas (the Eighth Front of the FARC), 
life is peaceful. 


Cardamom Replacing Coca 


Thanks to the predominantly temperate climate, the 
people can grow peanuts, barley, corn, cacao, bananas 
and, most successfully, coca, which is grown over 60 
percent of the zone and marketed through Cauca or 
Putumayo. The peasants are now calling for a program to 
replace this crop with cardamom, a seed that is generally 
used to make perfume. 


The priority in this town as well is roads, between 
municipalities and districts, although they also need a 
branch of the Caja Agraria because the closest one is in 
the municipality of El Bordo or Balboa in Cauca, which 
makes it too hard to get a loan. 


The latter problem was discussed so often that the Caja 
Agraria did the feasibility study, which turned out favor- 
able; inexplicably, however, it did not bring up the 
matter again. 


Leyva is waiting for the PNR to build an aqueduct, which 
has been delayed for several months because the money, 
11 million pesos, is in the Caja Agraria in Bogota. 
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More or less a year ago the PNR provided 7,324,000 
pesos for special projects, including the repair of local 
roads, a health clinic in Palmar, a classroom in the Las 
Delicias school and equipment for the physics and 
chemistry labs in the junior college. The first shipments 
are just now arriving. 

During the most recent meeting, chaired by coordinator 
Carmen Gonzalez, 30 community leaders were selected 
to lecture on natural resources, road maintenance, com- 
munity involvement, primary health care, the new 
municipal system, etc. Then wail come literacy classes, 
where the first words to be read will not be “my mother 
loves me™ but, as an example, “I love nature,” so that the 
rural population gets a comprehensive education. 


Coordinator Gonzalez promised the community that a 
civilian-military brigade would visit from 13 to 17 July 
to provide care for the families of Policarpa, E!] Rosario 
and El Tabion. 


Local Roads pledged to maintain the Mamaconde-Santa 
Lucia-Leyva road, with the cooperation of the community. 


In addition, 10 tons of food are scheduled to be shipped 
in and sold at subsidized prices through IDEMA [Agri- 
cultural-Livestock Marketing Institute}. 


In Taminango and San Lorenzo, in contrast, the greatest 
gratitude is for the ICBF [Colombian Family Welfare 
Institue], which has provided these towns with 95 and 50 
community homes, which care for practically all of the 
undernourished children there. Some mothers note, how- 
ever, that there are no athletic fields for their children. 


The Gaviotas Plan, which serves small communities with 
10 water trucks, has «'so been successful in Taminango. 


San Lorenzo is also asii). \g for roads like the one that goes 
to Juanambu and Yurga, to reach the Pan-American 
Highway. The highway needs a bridge that will cost 60 
million pesos, which has not even been appropriated. 


There, as in Leyva, comprehensive schooling and a 
shipment of food are on the schedule. The hope is that at 
least one irrigation district will be set up in the Dalmacia 
zone, although optimism is not running very high, 
‘ecause last year’s funding, for minor projects, is just 
now arriving. 

Once again the lack of budgetary funds is coming 
between the good intentions of the PNR delegates and 
the projects on tap. Regional officials keep on apologiz- 
ing for the national government's delays in coming up 
with the money, and northern Narino is beginning to 
lose the trust that it placed in the plan, its only alterna- 
tive being to further organize the communities to stage 
more civic work stoppages. 
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Pier for Cienfuegos Oil Refinery Completed 


32480190 [Editorial Report] Havana TRABAJADORES 
in Spanish on 6 May 1988 reports on page 2 that the 
main pier of the Cienfuegos Oil Refinery currently under 
construction has been completed by Cuban and Soviet 
workers, technicians, and specialists. The pier, which 
was begun in June 1984, is 1,725 meters long and at least 
45 meters wide. The oil refinery, located 8 km from 
Cienfuegos, is being built in cooperation with the USSR 
and will be the largest of its kind in the country. It will 
begin first phase operation in the second half of 1989 
processing 3 million tons of crude oil. 


Havana Bay Receives First Floating Barrier 


32480193 [Editorial Report] Havana TRABAJADORES 
in Spanish on 27 May 1988 reports on page 12 that the 
first floating barrier made in Cuba has been installed in 
Havana harbor to close off the main outlets of hydrocar- 

bons from the Nico Lopez Refinery. Once completely 
finished it will collect approximate’y 5,000 tons of 
petroleum annually, thus reducing pollution of the bay 
and saving approximately 150,000 pesos a year. 
Imported barriers cost $100,000 a meter, while the 
domestically produced version costs 80 pesos, including 
installation. Although incomplete, it is already collecting 
hydrocarbons—40 tons on the first day. The barrier is 
built in sections, which makes it possible to easily 
remove and replace a section in disrepair, and will last 
for many years. The Ministry of Basic Industry 
{[MINBAS] is planning to use this system in other parts of 
the country where oil is handled. 


New Patents for Use in Agriculture, Cattle Feed 


32480192 [Editorial Report] Havana TRABAJADORES 
in Spanish on 6 May 1988 reports on page |0 that the 
Ministry of Agriculture [MINAGRI] has received two 
patents which will improve farming and cattle feed and 
will also save foreign currency. One patent is for a 
mechanical hoe made from used rails which will clear 
land. It can be used on tractors of varying horsepower as 
well as on tractors with hydraulic systems. In tests it 
demonstrated that it could save more than one million 
pesos in machinery and wages for every 1,000 caballerias 
cleared by this machine. The other patent will be used in 
the dehydration, mixing, and chemical processing of 
froth from sugar cane, which produces gicabu, a cattle 
feed. The device, which will increase production of this 
inexpensive feed, has been successfully used in Ecuador. 


Nickel Production Costs Down 
32480191 Havana TRABAJADORES in Spanish 
6 May 88 p 1 


[Summary] Workers at the Comandante Pedro Sotto 
Alba Enterprise have reduced production costs for nickel 
and cobalt by more than 600,000 pesos according to an 
economic analysis covering January, February, and 
March. During those months, approximately 170 pesos 


per ton were saved due to adjustments in wages and 
essential materials and better use of resources used in 
maintenance. Although use of energy resources 
increased, each ton cost only 1.957 pesos to produce 
compared to 2.129 pesos during the same period in 
1987. 


Reorganization, Disciplinary Action in Factory 
UJC Committee Viewed 

32480182b Havana JUVENTUD REBELDE in Spanish 
29 Apr 88 p 7 


[Text] The Communist Youth are to be a true vanguard 
in Shop 04, because until 2 months ago the situation was 
quite the contrary: Several UJC members were fre- 
quently absent or arrived late. did not perform their jobs 
fully, did not participate actively in volunteer work, and 
therefore did not set good examples as UJC members or 
as workers. 


For this reason, the UJC Committee conducted an 
analysis of the examples set by the members of the 

committee of the wheel shop, where the atti- 
tudes of the Communist Youth on various occasions 
were discussed individually and collectively. 


The discussions focused on their work attendance and 
punctuality, UJC meetings and other activities, volun- 
teer work, their ability to combat problems, their critical 
and self-critical spirit, and other aspects that go into 
setting a good example. 


From all the analyses, it was concluded that the members 
did not set a good example for the other youths or for 
workers in general. They were not able to affect the 
attitudes of the group, and did not inspire their fellow 
workers to take on the tasks of the workplace. 


For various reasons, disciplinary action was taken 
against nine UJC members, ranging from warnings to 
separation from the ranks, depending on the case. The 
grassroots committee now has 2! members, and the ones 
who did not suffer disciplinary measures are recent 
university graduates, plus four who joined the grassroots 
committee just before the analysis. 


The entire leadership of the body was replaced, and 
other comrades were elected in their place, based on 
their experience as youth leaders and their reputation 
among the mass of workers. 


This measure is an example that should not be repeated 
in this factory or in any other workplace where Commu- 
nist Youth are employed. But it was time for rectifica- 
tion, and measures should not be palliatives. Rather, 
they should serve to change reality. If criticism and 
self-criticism had been practiced in a responsible and 
timely manner, the results would have been different. 
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The members made their own analysis as well. It was not 
necessary to ask for help from other entities, which is an 
indication of the responsible attitude among the Com- 
munist Youth in the Socialist Vanguard. But we must 
never let our guard down, and preventing this high level 
of sanctions should be the goal of everyone. without 
substituting tolerance for ngor. 
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Bus Driver Shortage Addressed 


Drivers Pulled From Minibrigades 
2480184 Havana TRABAJADORES in Spanish 
12 May 88 p I 


[Article by Claribel Terre Morell] 


[Text] Various problems that affect the stability of 
transportation in the capital have made it necessary to 
demobilize the minibrigade members of that sector and 
send ther back to their original duties, among other 
measures. 


Julio Cesar Gonzalez, director of Urban Buses, 
explained that this demobilization is a temporary mea- 
sure and that the particular needs of each terminal will 
be taken into consideration. The goal will be to ensure 
that only drivers and the essential maintenance person- 
nel will be demobilized, in accordance with the results of 
the analysis of the political and mass organizations of the 
workplace. 


“The minibrigade member who returns to his job will 
not lose his right to continue his labor as a constructor, 
after the current situation stabilizes,” he asserted. 


The reason for this decision is that although technolog- 
ical improvements have been made in the buses and it is 
now possible to provide better service to the population, 
there is a lack of drivers and other personnel in these 
units. 


Urban transportation has a shortage of drivers and 
maintenance workers. That, added to absenteeism in the 
terminals and the failure of personnel mobilized in the 
minibrigades and social projects to fulfill their pluswork 
obligations, have made the aforementioned measure 


necessary. 


As this temporary solution is being implemented, work 1: 
already being done in close cooperation with the State 
Committee on Labor to complete the staffs of the termi- 
nals and to establish a supplementary payroll. 


The supplementary payroll will be one way of stabilizing 
the number of workers and guaranteeing that no buses 
are prevented from going out by that problem. 
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Absenteeism on Paydays, Weekends 
2480184 Havana TRABAJADORES in Spanish 
18 May 88 p 2 


{Article by Claribel Terre Morell] 


[Text] Absenteeism by urban bus drivers, primarily on 
paydays (the Sth, 12th, and 20th), backed up by medical 
certificates for less than 3 days and more than 3 days, ‘re 
aggravating the current transportation crisis. As a result, 
of course, some trips are not made and some passengers 
are not transported. 


A few people we interviewed said, “Can't drivers get 
sick?” They contended that the pressures of this difficult 
job plus the jack of support from the population and 
deficiencies in the vehicles’ operating condition contrib- 
ute to their physical complaints. “Whoever says he is 
sick must really be sick, because a doctor will not give 
out slips just for the fun of it,” said Ricardo Herrera, 
driver at the Guanabacoa terminal. 


Jose Alexis Quiala, general secretary of the trade union 
in that unit, pointed out that absenteeism is greatest on 
Saturdays, Sundays, and paydays: “Nobody believes that 
everyone who presents a medical certificate is really sick 
on those days, but how can we prove it?” 


In that terminal, as in the others, in conjunction with 
political work, commissions are formed to go to medical 
centers and verify these certificates. There have been 
cases of forgery. and the forgers have been dealt with. 


There is no doubt that the doctor is not to blame for this 
problem. Medical care is part of our health system, and 
as patients, drivers and maintenance personnel are seen 
at all these units. It is up to them to respond conscien- 
tiously to the nation’s concerns about their work by 
making their daily work reflect that. 


Absenteeism and Lack of Vehicles 


Absenteeism does have an effect on transportation, 
notwithstanding the opinion of some drivers that the 
lack of vehicles forces some workers to be held in 
reserve. 


“Now with the demobilization of the minibrigades and 
the suppementary payroll, where are we going to be?” 
exclaimed the drivers in Guanabacoa. At other termi- 
nals, such as Cerro, similar opinions were expressed. 


Since the number of buses in service should increase in 
the next iew days as new ones arrive, and since the staffs 
are incomplete at the terminals, if the current level of 
absenteeism continues there will be no solution to these 
problems. The drivers themselves can attest to that, 
because they see every day how many trips are not taken 


on “problem days.” 
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At the 15 terminals im the capital, disciplinary regula- 
tions will be enforced even more strictly, with sanctions 
ranging from temporary suspension of semority mghts to 
permznent discharge. 


Disciplinary problems in the terminals can only be 
eliminated by the drivers and mechanics themselves. 
Today. these men are making every day a victory over 
their difficulties, despite systematic absenteeism and 
“opportunistic illnesses.” 
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Insufficient Advancement of Women ir 
Construction Sector 

32480182a Havana TRABAJADORES in Spanish 
12 May 88 p 10 


[Commentary by Rodolfo Torres] 


[Text] | am writing from the National Trade 'nion of 
Construction Workers, although this could also apply to 
other sectors. There is no excuse for these practices, and 
they should not happen. | am talking about emulation, 
about nominations for national vanguards. 


Throughout the country, there are 314,000 members in 
the National Trade Union of Construction Workers 
(SNTC), and 62,200 of them are women. They represent 
19 percent of this force. 


However, of the 649 workers who were sent with their 
files to compete for the national vanguards, only 25 are 
female. The national leaders of this trade union 
expressed their dissatisfaction at the disproportionate 
number of women who are proposed. And with good 
reason: Women are a force to be reckoned with. 


There were provinces that did not propose a single 
woman (Matanzas, Ciego de Avila, Las Tunas and 
Granma), although it is known that many female com- 
rades work very hard in this sector in the territories that 
did not mention them, and that they are qualified to be 
nominated for vanguard. Only Havana submitted five 
candidates, while the remaining provinces named 
between one and three. 
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There are several reasons for this, say union leaders. One 
is that women’s activities are not fully appreciated: 
instead, women are treated the same as men. The people 
who submit the nominations forget, for example. that 
our female comrades cannot be measured by the same 
yardstick as men. 


Not oniy that. but the number of workers in trades that 
are truly representative of the sector is lower than those 
in other trades. For example, 85 mechanics and 74 
drivers were named as candidates, while only 50 brick- 
layers and 47 carpenters (shop carpenters and form 
carpenteys) were nominated. Rebar workers, who are 
true construction workers, accounted for only 5 pro- 
posed candidates. 


It is true that those who do the most and best work must 
be recognized, no matter who they are and what job they 
do, but it 1s not such a simple matter. 


Emulation is a stimulus that can yield very good fruit 
when used properly. But it cannot be done by using cold 
Statistics to determine who 1s best. Why not try to strike 
a better balance among the trades, bearing in mind the 
results of each? 


When proposing someone as a vanguard, the lower-level 
and intermediate leaders have an obligation to look at all 
facets. It is not a matter of selecting one worker or ten 
workers just to meet targets or carry out a program. 


Leaders should take advantage uf the opportunity pro- 
vided by emulation for this broader objective, which is 
to obtain more wealth and higher quality for the people. 
by proposing those people who stand out among the best. 
And of course this includes women who are truly in the 
vanguard, and women from the most representative 
trades in the sector. 


When selecting a worker, they should also look at the 
interests of society, to make sure that the man they 
choose is really representative of what we want to 
promote. It 1s extremely important to look at emulation 
from the standpoint of the long term. 
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Draft of New Electoral Law 
32480180 Managua BARRICADA in Spanish 7 Jul 88 
(no page numbers) 


[Text] 
Electoral Law 
Title I. Elections 


Article 1. The elections for president and vice president 
of the republic, representatives to the National Assem- 
bly, members of the Municipal Councils and of the 
Regional Councils of the Autonomous Regions of the 
Atlantic Coast, and deputies to the Central American 
Parliament, as well as such plebiscites and referendums 
as may be called from time to time, shall be governed by 
this Electoral Law, which is of constitutional rank, and 
shall be organized, directed, and monitored exclusively 
by the Electoral Body pursuant to the Constitution, 
relevant legislation, and the regulations issued for such 
purpose by the Supreme Electoral Council. 


Article 2. The Electoral Body consists of the Supreme 
Electoral Council and the other subordinate electoral 
agencies established in this law. 


Article 3. The elections shall be held on the Sunday 
designated by the Supreme Electoral Council within the 
first 30 days of the 90 days preceding the date upon 
which, according to law, the term of office of the officials 
to be elected begins. Plebiscites and referendums shall be 
held on the date stated in the legislative decree which 
calls them. The date of the election of deputies to the 
Central American Parliament shall be set in accordance 
with the Treaty whereby such parliament is constituted. 


Article 4. The Supreme Electoral Council shall draw up 
an electoral calendar for each election with sufficient 
advance notice, stating the periods of registration for 
citizens and candidates, the period of the election cam- 
paign, and the date when balloting is to take place. Such 
calendar shall also include the dates deemed appropriate 
by the Council. 


Title II. Electoral Agencies 
Chapter I. Supreme Electoral Council 


Article 5. The Supreme Electoral Council consists of five 
magistrates with their respective alternates, elected by 
the National Assembly from lists of candidates proposed 
by the president of the republic. The National Assembly 
shall select the chairman of the Supreme Electoral Coun- 
cil from among the elected magistrates. 


Article 6. Candidates for magistrate of the Supreme 
Electoral Council shall meet the following prerequisites: 


a) Be a Nicaraguan national 


b) Enjoy full civil and political rights 
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c) Be 25 vears or older 


Article 7. The post of regular or alternate magistrate of 
the Supreme Electoral Council is incompatible with the 
exercise of any other public office, except for that of 
teacher, and with Active Military Service. 


Persons related to each other by marriage or blood, 
within the fourth degree of consanguinity and the second 
degree of affinity, may not be named regular or alternate 
magistrates. 


Article 8. The chairman and the other magistrates of the 
Supreme Electoral Council shall serve for a period of 6 
years from the date upon which they take office; during 
that term they shall enjoy immunity. 


Article 9. The Supreme Electoral Council has the follow- 
ing functions: 


1) To organize and direct such elections, plebiscites, and 
referendums as may be called under the provisions of the 
Constitution and the law. 


2) To appoint the members of the other electoral agen- 
cies, pursuant to the Electoral Law. 


3) To draw up the electoral calendar. 


4) To apply the constitutional and legal provisions 
pertaining to the electoral process. 


5) To review and resolve as a court of last resort the 
decisions made by subordinate electoral agencies and the 
claims and challenges filed by the political parties. 


6) To take the necessary steps, in accordance with the 
relevant legislation, to ensure that the electoral processes 
are carried out with all due guarantees. 


7) To require the corresponding agencies to ensure the 
security of the political parties participating in the elec- 
tions. 


8) To carry out the final count of the ballots cast in the 
elections, plebiscites, and referendums; and to issue the 
final declaration of the results. 


9) To draw up its own regulations. 


10) All other functions conferred upon it by the Consti- 
tution and legislation. 


Article 10. The magistrates of the Supreme Electoral 
Council, both regular and alternate, shall be sworn in by 
the president of the National Assembly, taking the oath 
prescribed »y law. 


Article 11. In the case of the absence of a magistrate, the 
respective alternate shall assume the corresponding func- 
tions. If the absence is permanent, the president of the 
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republic shall send to the National Assembly the corre- 
sponding list of candidates so that the latter may proceed 
to select the person who will take the regular office. 


The chairmanship of the Council shall be exercised, 
during the temporary absence of the regular chairman, 
by one of the magistrates, who shall be chosen by the 
Council itself by absolute majority vote. In the case of 
the permanent absence of the chairman, the provisions 
of the first paragraph of this article shall apply, and the 
National Assembly shall select the magistrate who is to 
serve as regular chairman. 


Article 12. A quorum of the Supreme Electoral Council 
shall consist of three members, and decisions shall be 
made by absolute majority of the votes present. In the 
case of a tie vote, the chairman shall vote twice. There 
shall be no appeal from its decisions on electoral matters. 
The magistrates may explain the reasons for their votes 
in the form of a written document attached to the 
corresponding record. The Council shall appoint its 
recording secretary on the initiative of the chairman. 


Article 13. The Supreme Electoral Council shall consult 
with the Council of Political Parties regarding such 
matters as it deems appropriate, and in any event before 
deciding upon the election calendar and electoral ethics 
and upon the appointments that shall be made to the 
political parties pursuant to Article...of the Electoral 
Law. 


Chapter II. Chairmanship of the Council 


Article 14. The administration of the electoral agency 
and the coordination of its activities shall be the duties 
of the chairman of the Supreme Electoral Council, with 
the following specific functions: 


a) To preside over the Supreme Electoral Council and to 
convene it on his own initiative or at the request of three 
of its members. 


b) To exercise official and legal representation of the 
Supreme Electoral Council. 


c) To carry out and enforce the Council’s decisions. 


d) To create auxiliary positions and proceed to appoint 
persons to fill them. 


e) All other functions conferred by law and by the 
decisions of the Council. 


Article 15. The chairman of the Council shall appoint an 
executive vice chairman who shall be responsible for the 
regular administration of the electoral agency. 


Article 16. The Supreme Electoral Council, on the chair- 
man’s initiative, may designate specific programs to be 
directed by other magistrates under the coordination of 
the chairman. 
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Chapter III. Electoral Councils 


Article 17. There shall be nine Electoral Councils, each 
comprised of a chairman and two members appointed by 
the Supreme Electoral Council, with the respective alter- 
nates, for the purpose of electoral organization. 


Article 18. For the purposes of the preceding article and 
other electoral purposes, the following regions are estab- 
lished: 


a) Region 1, which includes the departments of Nueva 
Segovia, Madriz, and Esteli. 


b) Region 2, which includes the departments of Leon and 
Chinandega. 


c) Region 3, which includes the department of Managua. 


d) Region 4, which includes the departments of Gra- 
nada, Masaya, Carazo, and Rivas. 


e) Region 5, which includes the departments of Chon- 
tales and Boaco, as well as the municipalities of E] Rama, 
Nueva Guinea, Muelle de los Bueyes, Bocana de Paiwas, 
and El Almendro. 


f) Region 6, which includes the departments of Jinotega 
and Matagalpa, including the municipality of Waslala. 


g) Region 7, which includes the Autonomous Region of 
the North Atlantic. 


h) Region 8, which includes the Autonomous Region of 
the South Atlantic. 


i) Region 9, which includes the department of Rio San 
Juan. 


Article 19. The chairmen and members of the Electoral 
Councils shall meet the requirements set forth in Articles 
6 and 7, of the Electoral Law. The alternates shall join 
the Council in the case of the temporary absence of the 
regular members. The Supreme Electoral Council shall 
replace any chairman or member, regular or alternate, 
who becomes permanently absent from an Electoral 
Council. 


Article 20. The Electoral Councils shall have the follow- 
ing functions: 


a) To appoint and swear in the members of the Ballot 
Collecting Boards. 


b) To hear and resolve such complaints, challenges, and 
appeals as may be filed against the Ballot Collecting 
Boards. 


c) To verify the vote count submitted by the Ballot 
Collecting Boards. 
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d) To deliver the credentials of the inspectors of the 
political parties, alliances, or slate leaders that partici- 
pate in the elections. 


e) All other functions set forth by law and the decisions 
of the Supreme Electoral Council. 


Article 21. A quorum of the Electoral Councils shall be 
two of their members. Decisions shall be made with the 
agreement of two members. In the case of a tie, the 
chairman shall vote twice. 


Article 22. The chairmen of the Electoral Councils shall 
convene and preside over all sessions and shall represent 
their respective Councils. They shall be responsible for 
the administration of the electoral agency in the corre- 
sponding regions and shall propose to the chairman of 
the Supreme Electoral Council the appointment of the 
corresponding auxiliary personnel. 


Article 23. In the case of the temporary absence of the 
chairman, the corresponding alternate shall fulfill the 
chairman’s duties. 


Chapter IV. Ballot Collecting Boards 


Article 24. For the purpose of registering citizens, hold- 
ing elections, and counting ballots, in each region a 
sufficient number of Bailot Collecting Boards shall be 
established. The demarcation of jurisdictions shall be 
determined by the Supreme Electoral Council by admin- 
istrative decision. 


Article 25. The Ballot Collecting Boards shall each 
consist of a chairman and two members, with the respec- 
tive alternates. They shall meet the requirements set 
forth in Articles 6 and 7 of the Electoral Law, with the 
exception of the minimum age, which shall be 18 years. 


The members shall be appointed by the Electoral Coun- 
cil of the corresponding region in the following manner: 


a) The chairman and one member, with their respective 
alterrates, by its own choice; and 


b) The second member and the respective alternate, as 
proposed by the Council of Political Parties. The failure 
to make such a proposal for one or more Boards shall not 
prevent the formation and functioning of such Boards. 


Article 26. The Ballot Collecting Boards shall have a 
quorum with the presence of two of their members. Two 
concurring votes shall be sufficient for decisionmaking. 
In the case of a tie, the chairman shall vote twice. 


Article 27. The Ballot Collecting Boards, within their 
respective jurisdictions, shall have the following func- 
tions: 
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a) To examine citizens’ applications for registration in 
accordance with the requirements set forth by law, and 
to proceed to register them where appropriate. 


b) To guarantee the exercise of suffrage. 
c) To collect ballots. 
d) To count the ballots. 


e) To guarantee order at the corresponding site during 
registration and balloting. 


f) To accept and process challenges and appeals pursuant 
to the provisions of the Electoral Law. 


g) All other functions set forth in this law and the 
decisions of the Supreme Electoral Council. 


Article 28. Each political party, alliance, or popularly 
subscribed slate with candidates registered with the 
Supreme Electoral Council has the right to appoint an 
inspector and the respective alternate to appear before 
each of the Electoral Councils and Ballot Collecting 
Boards. The appointment of the inspectors shall be 
submitted to the Electoral Council of the respective 
region. The appointment may be made at any time prior 
to the 15 days preceding the election. 


The failure to appoint one or more inspectors to appear 
before one or more electoral agencies shall not impede 
their functioning. 


Article 29. The inspectors of the political parties, alli- 
ances, or popularly subscribed slates shall have the 
following functions: 


a) To be present at the Electoral Councils during the 
voter registration period and the counting of ballots. 


b) To be present at the site where the Ballot Collecting 
Board is operating during voter registration and ballot- 
ing. 


c) To file appeals as set forth in this law. 


d) To add observations to the official record when they 
deem appropriate and to sign such observations. Their 
refusal to sign the official record shall be noted on the 
record, along with the reasons stated by the inspectors. 
The inspectors’ signatures are not a prerequisite for 
validity. 


Title III. Citizens 


Chapter I. Citizens’ Electoral Rights 


Article 30. Universal, equal, direct, free, and secret 
suffrage is an exclusive right of Nicaraguan citizens, who 
shall exercise it in accordance with the provisions of the 
Constitution and legislation. 
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Article 31. Nicaraguans aged 16 and over are citizens. To 
be eligible to vote, citizens must: 


a) Enjoy full rights. 
b) Register on the electoral rolls. 


c) Follow the procedures established by the Electoral 
Law and the regulations of the Supreme Electoral Coun- 
cil. 


Chapter II. Citizen Registration 


Article 32. Nicaraguan citizens shall appear before the 
corresponding Ballot Collecting Board pursuant to Arti- 
cle 34 of the Electoral Law during the period designated 
for such purpose by the Supreme Electoral Council. No 
registration shall be allowed beyond such period. 


Article 33. Any Nicaraguan who is not a citizen as of the 
registration date but will attain 16 years of age on or 
before the date of the elections shall be subject to the 
provisions of the preceding article. 


Article 34. The registration shall take place at the Ballot 
Collecting Board of the place where the citizen habitually 
resides, even if he is temporarily in another place. 
Members of the Armed Forces shall register at the Ballot 
Collecting Board corresponding to the place where they 
are currently serving. 


The members, inspectors, and auxiliary personnel of a 
Ballot Collecting Board shall register at that Board. 


Article 35. The Ballot Collecting Boards shall be 
installed at the sites, dates, places, and times designated 
by the Supreme Electoral Council for the registration of 
citizens. 


Article 36. Citizens shall appear in person to register. To 
identify themselves and prove their age, they may use 
their birth certificate, INSSBI identification card, driv- 
er’s license, passport, or any other identification docu- 
ment. They may appear with two qualified witnesses 
who will testify under oath as to their identity and age. 
The evidence shall be evaluated in accordance with the 
rules of sound judgment by the Ballot Collecting Board, 
which shall accept or deny the registration. 


Article 37. The registration shall be recorded in the Voter 
Rolls maintained by each Ballot Collecting Board; the 
Rolls shall be identified with the name, location, and 
number of the Board and their own number. 


Article 38. The following information shall be recorded 
for each citizen registered on the Voter Rolls: 


a) Full name b) Birthdate and birthplace c) Sex d) Place 
of habitual residence and address e) Signature and fin- 
gerprint. If unable to sign, fingerprint is sufficient. 
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f) Form of identification used g) Indication of whether 
citizen voted or not at the appropriate time. A special 
box shall be designated for this purpose. 


Article 39. The Voter Rolls shall be kept in duplicate. 
One copy shall be kept by the Supreme Electoral Council 
and the other by the Electoral Council of the correspond- 
ing district. 


Article 40. The Voter Rolls shall contain notations of the 
dates of registration and balloting and indications of the 
opening and closing of polls, signed by the members of 
the Ballot Collecting Board and by the inspectors of the 
political parties or alliances, if such inspectors so desire. 


Article 41. Each day at the end of registration, the Ballot 
Collecting Boards shall publish the list of those who have 
registered by posting notices at the registration sites. 
Such notices shall remain posted for 10 days. They shall 
contain the registration number and code and the citi- 
zen’s full name. 


Article 42. All citizens who register shall be given a Voter 
Booklet which states the name, location, and number of 
the Ballot Collecting Board and the citizen’s registration 
number. Such booklet shall contain the information set 
forth in Article 38 of the Electoral Law, and shall be 
sealed and signed by the chairman of the Ballot Collect- 
ing Board. 


Chapter III. Review of Registration and Appeals 


Article 43. Interested parties may file a request with the 
corresponding Electoral Council that registration errors, 
incorrect inclusions and omissions be corrected. 


Article 44. For the purposes of the preceding article, 
interested parties are the citizen whose registration is 
affected and the political parties, alliances, or associa- 
tions referred to in Article 28 of the Electoral Law. 


Article 45. The Voter Rolls shall be remitted by the 
Ballot Collecting Boards to the corresponding Electoral 
Councils and to the Supreme Electoral Council at the 
conclusion of the voter registration period. The corre- 
sponding Electoral Council shall proceed on its own 
initiative or at the request of the interested parties to 
examine the Roli and to make such corrections as it 
deems necessary. 


Article 46. When an interested party goes to the corre- 
sponding Electoral Council to request that a citizen be 
included or excluded from the Voter Rolls, such request 
shall be made in writing and may be submitted either to 
the Electoral Council or to the corresponding Ballot 
Collecting Board. The request shall be filed within 10 
days of the conclusion of registration. If the request is 
submitted to the Baliot Collecting Board, such Board 
shall remit it to the respective Electoral Council, which 
shall rule on the request within 5 days of receiving it. 
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Article 47. When a Voter Booklet is destroyed or lost or 
contains errors, the citizen shall appear before the Elec- 
toral Council in his region to request replacement or 
correction, as the case may be. The Council shall rule 
within 3 days, in accordance with the merits of the 
request. The period for submitting such requests ends 30 
days before the date of elections. 


Article 48. Registration on the Voter Roll is a prerequi- 
site for holding public office. Anyone who has not been 
able to register shall file an exception with the Electoral 
Council of the corresponding region, which shall rule on 
the exception in accordance with the rules of sound 
judgment. 


Title IV. Political Parties 


Chapter I. General Provisions 

Article 49. Nicaraguan citizens have the right to organize 
political parties or to join existing parties for the purpose 
of participating, exercising power, and running for 
office. 

Article 50. Political parties are juridical persons in 
public law comprised of Nicaraguan citizens. They shall 
have their own principles and objectives, and shall be 
governed by their own bylaws and regulations, subject to 
the Constitution and legislation. 


Article 51. Duly constituted political parties have the 
following rights: 


a) To organize freely throughout national territory. 


b) To disseminate their principals and political programs 
without any ideological restriction. 


c) To engage in proselytism. 
d) To draw up their own bylaws and regulations. 


e) To express opinions on public affairs, subject to the 
provisions of the law. 


f) To appoint and replace at any time their representa- 
tives to the Assembly of Political Parties and the respec- 
tive alternates. 

g) To run candidates in elections. 

h) To have their own assets. 

i) To forge alliances among themselves. 


j) To hold private meetings and public demonstrations. 


Article 52. The political parties have the following 
duties: 


a) To comply with the Constitution and legislation. 
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b) To comply with the resolutions of the Supreme 
Electoral Council and the Council of Political Parties 
within the purviews of such bodies. 


c) To fight for the freedom and independence of Nica- 
ragua and to defend the sovereignty and self-determina- 
tion of the Nicaraguan people. 


Chapter II. Assembly of Political Parties 


Article 53. The duly constituted political parties shall 
have the right and the duty to belong to the Assembly of 
Political Parties, a consultative body to the state. Mem- 
bership in such body shall be exercised by sending the 
representatives appointed by the parties for that pur- 
pose. 


Article 54. The Assembly of Political Parties shall be 
made up of a representative of each of the political 
parties that are accorded juridical personality under this 
law, and of a member appointed by the president of the 
republic to preside over the Assembly. The members of 
the Assembly shall each have an alternate. 


Article 55. The Assembly of Political Parties shall have 
the following functions: 


a) To analyze and express opinions on the reports 
submitted by the Council of Political Parties. 


b) To respond to inquiries submitted by the Council of 
Political Parties. 


c) To elect four of its members to serve on the Council of 
Political Parties and to replace them when they no longer 
represent their parties. 


d) To approve its regulations and provide for its own 
organization. 


Article 56. The Assembly of Political Parties shall meet 
in its regular sessions, when convened by the Council of 
Political Parties, on its own initiative, or at the request of 
three-fourths of the membership of the Assembly. 


Article 57. A quorum of the Assembly shall consist of the 
presence of more than half its membership, and deci- 
sions shall be made by absolute majority of the votes 
present. 


Chapter ITI. Council of Political Parties 


Article 58. The Council of Political Parties shall be 
comprised of: 


a) Four delegates from the Assembly of Political Parties, 
as set forth in Paragraph c) of Article 55 of the Electoral 
Law. 


b) Four members appointed by the National Assembly. 
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c) The member of the Assembly of Political Parties 
appointed by the president of the republic to serve as 
chairman of the Council. 


The members of the Council of Political Parties shall 
each have an alternate. 


Article 59. The Council of Political Parties shall meet 
when convened by its chairman. A quorum shall consist 
of the presence of five of its members, and decisions shall 
be made by absolute majority of the votes present. In the 
case of a tie, the chairman shall vote twice. The chairman 
shall convene the Council when more than half of its 
members so request. 


Article 60. The Council of Political Parties shall have the 
following functions: 


a) To grant juridical personality as political parties to the 
associations of citizens which complete the procedures 
established in this law to the satisfaction of the Council. 


b) To cancel or suspend the juridical personality of the 
political parties in the cases set forth in this law. 


c) To approve the appointment of representatives of the 
political parties to the Assembly of Political Parties. 


d) To enforce all legal provisions governing the political 
parties. 


e) To appoint the second member of the Ballot Collect- 
ing Boards. 


f) To convene the Assembly of Political Parties. 


g) To draw up its own regulations and provide for its 
internal organization. 


h) All other functions conferred by law. 


Article 61. The final decisions of the Council of Political 
Parties in the cases set forth in Paragraphs a), b), and c) 
of the preceding article may be sent by the interested 
parties to the Supreme Electoral Council for review. 
Interested parties are defined as the duly constituted 
political parties and the requesting association. The 
decision of the Supreme Electoral Council shall not 
admit of any further review. 


Chapter IV. Chairman of the Assembly and Council of 
Political Parties 


Article 62. The president of the republic shall appoint 
the chairman of the Assembly of Political Parties, who 
shall also serve as chairman of the Council of Political 
Parties. The chairman shall have an alternate, and both 
may be replaced at any time. 
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Article 63. In the case of the absence of the chairman of 
the Assembly and the Council, the alternate shall take 
office; if the absence should be permanent, the president 
of the republic shall appoint a replacement. 


Article 64. The chairman of the Assembly and Council of 
Politica! Parties shall have the following functions: 


a) To convene and chair sessions of the Assembly and 
Council. 


b) To serve as their legal representative. 


c) To create the administrative posts necessary for their 
functioning and to make the corresponding appoint- 
ments. 


d) To direct the administration of the Assembly and 
Council. 


e) All other functions conferred by law. 


Chapter V. Constitution of Political Parties 


Article 65. To begin the process of forming a political 
party, the interested citizens shall form an association 
for such purpose, comprised of not less than 50 citizens. 
They shall submit to the Council of Political Parties an 
application that includes the following: 


a) The public document in which they constitute the 
association. 


b) The name and emblem of the party they wish to 
constitute. 


c) The political principles and bylaws of same. 


d) The name of their legal representative and his alter- 
nate. 


e) The solemn commitment of the members of the 
association to pay the sum set by the Council of Political 
Parties if they do not obtain at least 75 percent of the 
signatures required under the following article and suf- 
ficient fiduciary guarantee to satisfy the Council. 


f) The list of notaries public who will authenticate the 
signatures of the qualified citizens who support the 
application. 


Article 66. The sum referred to in Paragraph e) of the 
preceding article shall be set by the Council, taking into 
account the exchange rate of the cordoba at the time the 
application is filed. 


Article 67. The name and emblem requested shall be 
clearly differentiated from those authorized for existing 
parties with juridical personality. 
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Article 68. After the application is filed, the Council shall 
distribute it among the existing parties with juridical 
personality so that they may file any objections they may 
have within 10 days. After such term, the Council shall 
rule on the form and substance of the application. If the 
ruling is favorable, it shall authorize the notaries named 
in the lists to proceed to authenticate the signatures. If 
the ruling is unfavorable, the applicants may, within 15 
days, correct the defects in form or substance that may 
be contained in the application. 


Article 69. The application shall be backed by a number 
of citizens in full exercise of their rights, comprising not 
less than 10 percent of those registered in the Voter Rolls 
of the previous election. Voter registration is a prereq- 
uisite for acceptance of signatures, except for those 
Nicaraguans who on the dates set aside for such purposes 
were not yet of age or had a valid excuse under the terms 
set forth in this law. The Council shall set a term of 30 
days for completing the number of signatures required. 


Article 70. The applicants shall submit to the Council of 
Political Parties the documents containing the signatures 
so that the Council may notify the political parties with 
juridical personality within 15 days of the receipt of such 
documents. 


Article 71. The political parties enjoying juridical per- 
sonality under the Electoral Law may file objections in 
writing to the application for juridical personality within 
the stipulated term, setting forth the grounds for such 
objections. 


Article 72. Any objections filed shall be distributed to the 
applicants so that they may respond as they deem 
appropriate, within 10 days. Whether or not they 
respond, the Council shall rule on the matter in accor- 
dance with the law. 


Article 73. The Council of Political Parties, having 
completed the procedures and terms set forth in the 
previous Articles, shall issue a ruling either granting or 
denying juridical personality to the applicants, pursuant 
to the rules of sound judgment. 


Article 74. At any time during the procedure, the appli- 
cants may correct any defects of form pointed out by the 
Council. 


Chapter VI. Cancellation of Parties’ Juridical 
Personality 


Article 75. The juridical personality of a party may be 
canceled on the government's initiative or at the request 
of the attorney general of the republic or of another 
political party, for failure to comply with the duties set 
forth in Articles 52, 115, 116, 118 and 119 of the 
Electoral Law. 
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Article 76. Once the official procedure has begun or the 
petition for dissolution has been received, notice of such 
action shall be given to the party in question so that it 
may respond as it sees fit within 15 days. 


Article 77. Whether or not the party responds, after the 
term set forth in the preceding Article, the Council of 
Political Parties shall order that a 15-day period of 
evidence gathering begin, after which time it shall rule on 
the merits of the case. 


Article 78. The decision of the Council of Political 
Parties shall be sent for review under the provisions set 
forth in Article 61 of the Electoral Law. 


Title V. Electoral Districts 


Article 79. The election of the president and vice presi- 
dent of the republic shall take place in a single national 
district. 


Article 80. The election of the 90 representatives to the 
National Assembly shall take place by regional districts, 
in accordance with the territorial division set forth in 
Article 18 of the Electoral Law, with the following 
distribution: Region |, 9 representatives; Region 2, 15 
representatives; Region 3, 25 representatives; Region 4, 
14 representatives; Region 5, 10 representatives; Region 
6, 11 represeutatives; Region 7, 3 representatives; 
Region 8, 2 representatives; and Region 9, | representa- 
tive. 


The geographical division and the number and distribu- 
tion of the representatives may be changed in accordance 
with Article 132 of the Constitution. 


Article 81. The 45 members of each of the Regional 
Councils of the Autonomous Regions of the Atlantic 
Coast shall be elected in 15 districts with the following 
distribution: 


1) North Atlantic Autonomous Region a) District 1, 
including... 


2) South Atlantic Autonomous Region a) District 1, 
including... 


In each district, three members of the corresponding 
Regional Council shall be elected. 


Article 82. The election of the members of each Munic- 
ipal Council shall take place in a single municipal 
district. 


Article 83. The 20 deputies to the Central American 
Parliament shall be elected in a single national district. 
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Article 84. Plebiscites and referendums shall take place 
in municipal or regional districts or in a single national 
district, as set forth in the decree or convocation calling 
the plebiscite or referendum and depending on the issue 
being submitted to the decision of the citizens. 


Title VI. Presentation of Candidates 


Chapter I. Right of Presentation 


Article 85. Candidates in any of the elections referred to 
in Article | of this law may be presented to the Supreme 
Electoral Council by: 


a) The political parties that enjoy juridical personality in 
accordance with the law. 


b) The alliances of political parties that are formed under 
the terms set forth in Paragraph d) of Article 6 of the 
Electoral Law. 


c) The alliances of pclitical parties that are formed for 
electoral purposes. 


Candidates in the elections of the Regional Councils of 
the Autonomous Regions of the Atlantic Coast and of 
the Municipal Councils may also be presented by popu- 
lar subscription in accordance with the procedure estab- 
lished in this law. 


Chapter II. Parties and Alliances 


Article 86. For the presentation of candidates, the polit- 
ical parties shall submit to the Supreme Electoral Coun- 
cil a written application containing the following: 


a) The certification of the Council of Political Parties 
attesting to the party’s juridical personality. 


b) The name of the party’s legal representative and the 
respective alternate. 


c) The election or elections in which it intends to 
Participate. 


d) The slates of candidates. 


e) The offices for which the candidates are being nomi- 
nated. 


f) The initials, emblems, and colors the parties have 
adopted for identification. 


Article 87. Political party alliances wishing to present 
candidates shall submit a written application to the 
Supreme Electoral Council containing the following: 


a) The public document attesting to the formation of the 
alliance and its name. 
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b) The certification of the Council of Political Parties 
attesting to the juridical personality of the parties that 
make up the alliance. 


c) The prerequisites set forth in Paragraphs b), c), d), and 
e) of the preceding article. 


Article 88. The Supreme Electoral Council, having veri- 
fied that the procedures set forth in the preceding Article 
have been completed, shall proceed to register the can- 
didates presented. 


Article 89. The political parties belonging to alliances 
may request that their candidates be identified on the 
ballot with the corresponding initials. 


Article 90. The political parties shall not nominate their 
own candidates in the districts where there is a candidate 
for the alliance to which they belong. 


Chapter III. Popular Subscription 


Article 91. To begin the process for presenting candi- 
dates by popular subscription, the citizens associated for 
such purpose shall submit an application to the Supreme 
Electoral Council containing the following: 


a) The public document in which they form an associa- 
tion with a minimum of 50 qualified citizens. 


b) The name, initials, emblems, and colors by which they 
desire to be identified. 


c) The prerequisites set forth in Paragraphs b), c), and d) 
of Article 38 of the Electoral Law. 


d) The list of notaries who will gather the supporting 
signatures. 


e) The list of candidates and the offices for which they 
are nominated. 


f) The solemn commitment of the members to pay the 
sum set by the Supreme Electoral Council if they do not 
obtain at least 60 percent of the required signatures and 
sufficient fiduciary guarantee to satisfy the Council. 


Article 92. The application described in the preceding 
Article shall be filed specifically for each election and for 
each district, and shall obtain the support of a number of 
signatures of qualified citizens comprising not less than 
10 percent of the number of citizens residing in the 
corresponding district. 


Article 93. Once the application has been approved, the 
Supreme Electoral Council shall authorize the applicants 
to have the proposed notaries receive the signatures of 
the citizens who will come forward to back the presented 
candidacies, within 30 calendar days. The corresponding 
call for support shall be issued by the applicants and shall 
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be subject to the provisions of this law governing elec- 
toral ethics. The Electoral Council shall require that the 
citizens provide the corresponding identification. Regis- 
tration in the Voter Rolls shall be a prerequisite for 
signing the support list, except for those Nicaraguans 
who were not of age at the appropriate time or had a 
legitimate excuse. 


Article 94. The sum referred to in Paragraph d) of Article 
65 of the Electoral Law shali be determined by the 
Supreme Electoral Council by taking into consideration 
the district involved and the estimated costs as of the 
date when the application is filed. 


Article 95. After the term for collecting signatures has 
passed, the Electoral Councils shall submit the corre- 
sponding documentation to the Supreme Electoral 
Council for it to rule on the requested registration. 


Chapter IV. General Provisions 


Article 96. The political parties and alliances may run 
candidates in one, several, or all the districts in an 
election. The lists submitted for each district need not 
have the total number of candidates. No citizen shall 
register for more than one office in the same election, 
except as indicated for the Central American Parlia- 
ment. 


Article 97. The Supreme Electoral Council shall deter- 
mine, within the electoral calendar, the period for regis- 
tering candidates. During such period, the parties, alli- 
ances, or popular subscription associations may 
withdraw their candidates or slates of candidates in one, 
several, or all the districts. 


Article 98. After the period referred to in the preceding 
Article has passed, no application for registration or 
withdrawal of slates or candidates shall be accepted. 


Article 99. When the Supreme Electoral Council, pursu- 
ant to Articles 88, 93, and 95 of the Electoral Law, denies 
an application for registration or rejects a candidate for 
not meeting the requirements of the law, it shall notify 
the applicant party, alliance, or association within 3 days 
of the decision so that they may proceed to correct any 
defects or replace the candidates if they deem it appro- 
priate. If the notification is made within the last 5 days 
of the registration period, the Council shall give the 
applicant an additional, non-postponable 5-day period 
for making corrections or replacements. 


Article 100. After the registration period has passed, or 
after the additional period set forth in the preceding 
Article, as the case may be, the Supreme Electoral 
Council shall have the slates of candidates published in 
the Official Gazette, in nationally circulating newspa- 
pers, and on posted notices. 
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Title VII. Election Campaign 


Chapter I. Election Propaganda 


Article 101. During the election campaign, whose open- 
ing and closing dates shall be set by the Supreme Elec- 
toral Council, the parties, alliances, and associations 
referred to in Chapter I of Title VI of this law that have 
presented candidates shall undertake the activities nec- 
essary to obtain the votes of citizens, explaining their 
ideological principles, their political, social, and eco- 
nomic programs, and their government platforms. The 
Election Campaign shall last 60 days in the case of 
presidential and National Assembly elections, and 30 
days for deputies to the Central American Parliament, 
Regional Councils, Municipal Councils and plebiscites 
and referendums. 


Article 102. During the election campaign, the parties, 
alliances, or associations may publish books, magazines, 
brochures, pamphlets, leaflets, posters, signs, etc.; may 
use the written press and radio and television media; and 
may Carry out proselytizing activities of various types in 
accordance with current legislation and with the regula- 
tions of the Supreme Electoral Council. All election 
propaganda shall identify the party, alliance, or associa- 
tion that has produced it. Printed propaganda shall bear 
the printer’s mark. 


In addition, the following may be used: 


a) Stationary loudspeakers or those carried on vehicles, 
between 0700 and 2000 hours. 


b) Banners, posters, signs, drawings, and other similar 
media may be displayed on buildings and personal 
property, with the authorization of the owner or resi- 
dent, but in no case may they be displayed on public 
monuments or buildings, churches, or temples. 


c) The written press, radio, and television in open 
contracting. 


Article 103. The parties, alliances, or associations shall 
accredit a representative to the Supreme Electoral Coun- 
cil of each region where they have presented candidates, 
with the respective alternate, for the purposes of the 
election campaign. 


Article 104. During the election campaign, the Supreme 
Electoral Council shall guarantee the following to all 
parties, alliances, or associations on an equal basis: 


a) 15 minutes per day on each channel of the Sandinist 
Television System. This time shall be distributed in 
equal shares among the parties, alliances, and associa- 
tions. 


b) 30 minutes per day on each radio station, whether 
state- or privately-owned, also in equal shares among 
them. 
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The parties, alliances, or associations may use the time 
allocated to them each day, or may use it just once a 
week. They shall submit their proposed schedule of 
programming to the Supreme Electoral Council for this 
purpose, and after examining the proposed schedules, 
the Council shall draw up the final schedule. 


Each party, alliance, or association shall pay for its own 
programs, including the time on television and radio 
stations, as well as the costs of production and broad- 
casting. The Sandinist Television System and the vari- 
ous radio stations shall submit their proposed rates to 
the Supreme Electoral Council within the period desig- 
nated by it. The Council, after consulting with the 
Council of Political Parties, shall set the rates to be 


charged. 


Article 105. The following procedures shall be followed 
when public demonstraticns are held: 


a) The parties, alliances, or associations shall file an 
application with the corresponding Electoral Council for 
holding the demonstration, stating the date, time, day, 
place, and route one week in advance. 


b) The Electoral Council shall rule on the application 
within 48 hours of the filing. 


c) In the case of demonstrations that may coincide in 
tume and place, the corresponding Electoral Council may 
modify the schedule of activities, in consultation with 
the applicants, to avoid disturbances of the peace. The 
application submitted first shall have priority. 


Article 106. The rights established in this chapter corre- 
spond exclusively to the parties, alliances, or associa- 
tions that have presented candidates. 


Article 107. Any propaganda advocating abstaining from 
voting is prohibited. 


Article 108. All election campaigning shall cease 72 
hours prior to election day. The mass media shall be at 
the disposal of the Supreme Electoral Council for dis- 
seminating information regarding the procedures for 
exercising the right to suffrage. 


Article 109. Any parties, alliances, or associations that 
consider their rights to have been violated may appeal 
the decisions of the Electoral Councils to the Supreme 
Electoral Council. 


Article 110. The political parties, alliances, or associa- 
tions shall file the appeal set forth in the preceding 
Article within 6 days of notification of the corresponding 
decision. 


The Supreme Electoral Council shall rule on the appeal 
within 8 days, opening the record for evidence if such 
action is deemed necessary. 
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Chapter II. Campaign Financing 


Article 111. The state shall make a specific budget 
allocation for financing the campaign spending of the 
parties, alliances, and associations that participate in 
elections. 


Article 112. The Supreme Electoral Council shall submit 
a draft budget for the purposes set forth in the preceding 
article to the executive branch, which shall process it as 
required. 


Article 113. Of the overall sum approved, each party, 
alliance, or association with registered candidates shall 
be allocated a sum proportional to the percentage of 
votes obtained in the previous election. 


Article 114. Of the sum allocated in accordance with the 
preceding Article, each party, alliance, or association 
shall withdraw only that sum which corresponds to the 
election in which it is participating, the districts in which 
it is running candidates, and the number of candidates it 
has registered. 


Article 115. Any party, alliance, or association that 
receives state financing shall be obliged to use it exciu- 
sively for its election campaign, and shall render a strict, 
documented accounting of its spending. Any unused sum 
derived from such financing, or any sum used for pur- 
poses other than those set forth in this law, shall be 
returned to the state within 30 days of the end of the 
election campaign. 


Article 116. The parties, alliances, or associations may 
receive donations from Nicaraguan citizens, and shall 
inform the Supreme Electoral Council of the total of 
such donations. They shall not receive donations from 
state, private, or mixed institutions, whether national or 
foreign. Donations from abroad are absolutely prohib- 
ited. 


Article 117. The parties, alliances, or associations shall 
enjoy exemption from customs duties for the purpose of 
importing materials required for election propaganda. 


Chapter III. Ethical Standards of the Election 
Campaign 


Article 118. The propaganda issued during the election 
campaign shall respect the supreme values of the father- 
land and shall adhere to ethical and moral standards, 
with due consideration for other parties, alliances, and 
associations, for the nominated candidates, for the elec- 
torate, and for the Nicaraguan people. Consequently, 
any denigration, insult, or slander of the candidates is 
absolutely prohibited. 


Article 119. The Supreme Electoral Council shall issue 
specific regulations to govern the ethics of each election 
campaign 30 days prior to the start of such campaign. 
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Chapter 7V. Campaigns for Piebiscites and 
Referendums 


Article 120. For plebiscites and referendums, the elec- 
tion calendar shall stipulate the date of citizen registra- 
tion, if necessary, and the end of the election campaign, 
for which no financing shall be provided and in which 
only political parties with juridical personality may 
participate. There shall be no rallies or demonstrations. 
Balloting shall take place on the date stipulated in the 
law calling the plebiscite or referendum. 


Title VIII. Balloting 


Chapter I. Polling Ptace 


Article 121. On the day designated for balloting, the 
citizens shall appear at the Ballot Collecting Board where 


they are registered. 


Chapter II. Ballots 


Article 122. For each election, a separate ballot shall be 
used. It shall have parallel columns listing the slates of 
candidates presented by each party, alliance, or associa- 
tion participating in the elections. The following ballots 
shall be printed: 


a) One listing the candidates for president and vice 
president of the republic. 


b) One listing the candidates for representative to the 
National Assembly by region, in the number allocated to 
such region. 


c) One listing the candidates for deputy to the Central 
American Parliament, 20 to be elected. 


d) Another ballot for the candidates for the Regional 
Councils of the Atlantic Coast, three to be elected for 
each electoral district. 


e) One ballot for the candidates for each Municipal 
Council, 20 to be elected for Managua, 10 for the 
departmental and municipal seats in departments and 
municipalities with more than 20,000 inhabitants, and 5 
for the other municipalities. 


f) One ballot clearly explaining the question being sub- 
mitted to plebiscite or referendum, with one column for 
“‘yes” votes and another for “no” votes. 


In the case described in Paragraph b), the ballot shall 
include the names of the candidates for alternate repre- 
sentative to the National Assembly. 


Article 123. The ballots shall include the number of 
candidates presented by the parties, alliances, or associ- 
ations that are taking the option set forth in Article 96 of 
the Electoral Law. 
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Article 124. The Supreme Electoral Council shall be 
responsible for designing ballots, clearly identifying the 
various parties, alliances, or associations by name, ini- 
tials, emblem, and colors. The Council shall prepare 
sample ballots well in advance and shall publicize them 
adequately. 


Chapter III. Casting Ballots 


Article 125. The members of the Ballot Collecting 
Boards, with their respective alternates, shall meet at the 
corresponding site on election day one hour prior to the 
time designated by the Supreme Electoral Council. Once 
the Board membership is assembled, the alternates shall 
withdraw from the site. 


Article 126. On election day, the Ballot Collecting 
Boards shall meet at the same site they used for voter 

istration. The sites shall meet the requirements set 
forth by the Supreme Electoral Council for guaranteeing 
the secrecy of balloting. 


Any Ballot Collecting Boards that are forced by circum- 
stances beyond their control to move to a different site 
within their territorial boundaries may do so upon 
receiving prior authorization from the Electoral Council 
of the corresponding district. 


Article 127. The members of the Ballot Collecting 
Boards shall make a record of the formation of the 
Boards in the form and with the copies stipulated by the 
Supreme Electoral Council. Such record shall contain the 
following: 


a) The names of the members. 


b) A statement attesting that the polling place meets the 
established requirements. 


c) The number of ballots received for voting. 

d) A statement attesting that the ballot boxes were 
inspected in the presence of the inspectors, and that they 
were closed and sealed. 


e) The signature of the members of the Ballot Collecting 
Board and of any inspectors who desire to sign. 


Article 128. During balloting, and until the official vote 
count is signed, the following shall be prohibiied: 


a) Changing the polling place. 


b) Illegally placing ballots in or removing them from the 
ballot boxes. 


c) Removing documents or any other election materials 
from the polling place. 
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d) The absence of any member of the Board. In the case 
of an emergency, an alternate may be brought in, or 
balloting may continue with the member or members 
present. Such fact shall be stated on the record. 


Article 129. Balloting shall conclude at 1800 hours, but it 
may be terminated sooner when all voters registered in 
the Voter Roll have already voted. The polling place 
shall not be closed if registered voters are still waiting to 
vote. 


Article 130. Each Ballot Collecting Board shall have a 
ballot box for each election provided for in Article 121 of 
the Electoral Law. 


Article 131. The following procedure shall be followed at 
each balloting event: 


a) Each voter shall appear personally before the Ballot 
Collecting Board and shall present his Voter Booklet. 


b) The Ballot Collecting Board shall accept the Voter 
Booklet and verify whether the voter is registered on the 
Voter Roll so that the corresponding ballots may be 
given to him. 


c) The chairman of the Ballot Collecting Board shall 
explain to the voter how to cast his ballot, warning him 
that he may not remain for more than 2 minutes in the 
booth designated to ensure the secrecy of balloting. 


d) The voter shall mark each ballot with an X in the box 
corresponding to the party, alliance, or association of his 
preference, and shall place it in the corresponding ballot 
box. 


Article 132. Any members of the Ballot Collecting 
Boards, any inspectors accredited to them, and any 
auxiliary personnel stationed at a Ballot Collecting 
Board other than the one where they registered may vote 
there upon presenting their Voter Booklet and creden- 
tial. 


Article 133. After casting the ballot, the voter shall place 
one finger of the right hand, or lacking that the left hand, 
in a receptacle containing indelible ink, ensuring that the 
finger is stained to the base of the fingernail. 


Article 134. Persons with physical handicaps may be 
accompanied by a trusted individual when exercising 
their right to vote. 


Article 135. The chairman of the Ballot Collecting Board 
shall record in the Voter Roll in the corresponding box 
whether or not the registered person exercised the right 
to vote. 


Article 136. The following is prohibited on election day: 


a) Public events or meetings that interfere with the 
development of elections. 


b) The sale of alcoholic beverages. 
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c) Entering the voting booth armed. 

d) Arriving in a state of intoxication. 

e) Proselytizing in any manner within the polling place. 
f) Forming groups outside the polling place. 


g) Placing propaganda for the political parties within the 
voting booth. 


h) Any other activity that tends to hinder or disturb the 
normal development of balloting. 


These prohibitions shall also prevail on voter registra- 
tion days. 


Article 137. After balloting is completed, the members of 
the Ballot Collecting Boards shall draw up a closing 
record, stating the following: 


a) The time when balloting ended b) The number of 
voters who cast ballots c) The number of inspectors who 
witnessed the balloting d) The number of unused ballots 


The members of the Ballot Collecting Boards shall sign 
the record; the inspectors may sign if they so desire. 


Chapter IV. Counting the Ballots 


Article 138. After balloting is completed and the closing 
record is signed, the Ballot Collecting Boards shall pro- 
ceed to count the votes in the same place where voting 
took place and in view of whatever inspectors are 
present. For this purpose, the ballot boxes shall be 
opened after a record is made of their condition. 


Article 139. The ballots shall be counted and examined 
to determine whether their number corresponds to that 
of the persons who voted, as indicated in the Voter Roll. 


Article 140. Only votes cast on official ballots by mark- 
ing one of the designated circles shall be considered 
valid. 


Article 141. The following ballots shall be voided: 


a) Those that have two or more circles marked b) Those 
in which the voter’s intentions cannot be determined c) 
Those deposited unmarked 


Article 142. The valid ballots shall be classified and 
counted in accordance with the classification set forth in 
Article 122 of the Electoral Law. 


Article 143. The record of the ballot count shall be drawn 
up in the form and with the copies stipulated by the 
Supreme Electoral Council, and shall contain the follow- 
ing: 

a) The total number of ballots deposited. 


b) The number of valid ballots. 
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c) The number of void ballots. 


d) The number of ballots obtained by each party, alli- 
ance, or association. 


e) The complaints filed by the inspectors regarding the 
validity or invalidity of the ballots or any other incident. 


f) The signatures of the members of the Ballot Collecting 
Board and any inspectors who wish to sign. 


The amounts stated in the record shall be written out in 
letters and numbers. 


Article 144. At the conclusion of the ballot count, the 
chairman of the Ballot Collecting Board shall inform the 
Supreme Electoral Council and the corresponding 
Regional Council of the results of the count, by telegram 
or any other means. 


Article 145. The chairman of the Ballot Collecting Board 
shall immediately and personally take the following 
documents to the Supreme Electoral Council, under 
guard: 


a) The record of the Board’s formation b) The record of 
the close of balloting c) The record of the ballot count d) 
The valid ballots ¢) The void ballots f) The unused 
ballots g) The Voter Rolls 


Article 146. The Supreme Electoral Council shall release 
partial provisional reports as it receives the reports of the 
vote count. 


Article 147. After the Electoral Council in each district 
has received the documentation referred to in Article 
145 of this law, it shall count the ballots in the presence 
of the inspectors. 


Article 148. After the ballots are counted, each Electoral 
Council shall draw up a record of the count in the form 
stipulated by the Supreme Electoral Council. One copy 
of the record shall be sent immediately to the Supreme 
Electoral Council. The record shall be signed by the 
members of the corresponding Electoral Council and by 
the inspectors present, if they so desire. 


Article 149. After the Supreme Electoral Council has 
received the final results of the examination and count- 
ing of ballots, it shall total them and proceed in accor- 
dance with the provisions of Title X. 


Title IX. Election Results 


Chapter I. Presidential Elections 


Article 150. The candidates for the party or alliance that 
obtains a simple majority of the total of valid votes cast 
throughout the country shall be elecied president and 
vice president of the republic. 
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Assembly 


Article 15i. Only the candidates on the slates of the 
parties or alliances that obtain 5 percent or more of the 
valid votes cast in each region shall be elected as repre- 
sentatives to the National Assembly in such region, in 
accordance with the system of proportional representa- 
tion by electoral quotient, as established in the following 
articles. 


Article 152. Each party or alliance that obtains the 
number of votes set forth in Article 151 of the Electoral 
Law shall be assigned the number of seats that results 
from dividing the total number of votes by the region’s 
electoral quotient. The first candidates for regular repre- 
sentative and the first candidates for alternate represen- 
tative shall be chosen from each slate until the appropri- 
ate number is attained. 


Article 153. Any seats that remain unassigned after the 
provisions of the preceding articles are applied shall be 
assigned to the slates of candidates presented, according 
to the following procedure: 


a) The parties or alliances shall be placed in order on the 
basis of the number of votes received, from greater to 
lesser, provided that they meet the requirement set forth 
in Article 151 of the Electoral Law. 


b) Each party or ailiance shall be assigned a seat in the 
order stated in the preceding paragraph. 


c) If seats still remain to be assigned, the operation stated 
in the preceding paragraphs shall be repeated as many 
times as is necessary to complete the assignment. 


d) For each party or alliance, the regular and alternate 
candidates shall be chosen according to the order in 
which they appear on the slate after those who were 
elected pursuant to Paragraphs b) and c) of this article. 


Article 154. In Regions 7, 8, and 9, the candidates who 
obtain a relative majority shall be elected if insufficient 
seats are assigned to apply the system of proportional 
representation by electoral quotient. 


Article 155. For the purposes of Article 133 of the 
Constitution, the electoral quotients obtained pursuant 
to Article 166 of the Electoral Law shall be added 
together, and the result shall be divided by 9. 


Article 156. When a regular representative is absent and 
the respective alternate takes office, pursuant to the 
Bylaws and Regulations of the National Assembly, the 
Secretariat of the National Assembly shall notify the 
Supreme Electoral Council of such. The latter shall take 
the first candidate from the slate of the respective party 
or alliance in the corresponding region who has rot been 
elected and name that person the alternate representa- 
tive. If such person should be permanently absent for 
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whatever reason, the following person on the list shall be 
chosen, until the list is exhausted. Then it shall turn to 
the list of unelected alternate candidates until such list is 
exhausted, and if such is the case, it shall turn to the 
slates of regular candidates and then alternate candidates 
who were not elected in the other regions, in the order 
stated in Article 80 of this law. 


Chapter III. Election of Deputies to the Central 


Article 157. The candidates for deputy to the Central 
American Parliament referred to in Articles |, 3, 83, and 
122 Paragraph c) of this law may be elected if the party 
or alliance that presents them obtains at least 5 percent 
of the valid votes in the corresponding national district. 


Article 158. Each party or alliance shall be assigned seats 
under the system of proportional representation by elec- 
toral quotient, following the procedure set forth in 
Articles 152 and 153 of this law. 


Chapter IV. Election of Regional Councils 


Article 159. In each of the districts established in Article 
81 of the Electoral Law, the three candidates on the slate 
of the party, alliance, or association that obtains two- 
thirds of the valid votes cast in the district shall be 
elected members of the Regional Council in the respec- 
tive Autonomous Region. 


Article 160. If none of the siates should receive the 
number of votes required by the preceding article, the 
first two candidates on the slate that wins first place in 
the election and the first candidate on the slate that wins 
first place [as published] shall be elected. 


Chapter V. Election of Municipal Councils 


Article 161. Only the candidates on the slates that obtain 
a number of votes equal to or greater than 5 percent of 
the total valid votes in the municipality shall be elected 
to the Municipal Councils. 


Article 162. In Managua, the first 10 candidates on the 
slate that obtains a relative majority shall be elected. In 
the seats of departments and municipalities with more 
than 20,000 inhabitants, the first five candidates on the 
slate that obtains a relative majority shall be elected. 


Article 163. The Municipal Council seats that have not 
been filled in accordance with the preceding article shall 
be assigned by means of the system of proportional 
representation by electoral quotient, applying the follow- 
ing procedure: 


a) The slates of the parties, alliances, or associations, 
including that which has obtained a majority, shall be 
placed in order based on the number of votes obtained, 
from greater to lesser, provided that they meet the 
requirement set forth in Article 161 of the Electoral Law. 
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b) Each party, alliance, or association shall be assigned a 
seat in the order stipulated in the preceding paragraph. 


c) If seats still remain to be assigne<i, the operation shall 
be repeated as many times as is necessary to complete 
the assignment. 


d) For each party or alliance, the candidate next in order 
on the slate shall be selected, pursuant to Paragraphs b) 
and c) of this article. 


Article 164. In municipalities with fewer than 20,000 
inhabitants, the first three candidates on the slate that 
obtains a relative majority and the first two candidates 
on the slate that wins second place in the election shall be 
elected, provided that they obtain 5 percent or more of 
the valid votes. 


Chapter VI. Plebiscites and Referendums 


Article !65. In plebiscites and referendums, the option 
that obtains a majority of valid votes shall! be declared to 


have passed. 


Chapter VII. General Provisions 


Article 166. The electoral quotient of a district shall be 
obtained by dividing the number of valid votes by the 
number of representatives, deputies, or council members 
that must be distributed in the district by applying said 
quotien’.. . 


Article 167. In applying the procedure set forth in 
Articles 152, 158, and 163 of this law, decimals shal! not 
be used, and fractions shall be eliminated. 


Article 168. The Supreme Electoral Council shall make 
the necessary computations, apply the provisions of this 
title based on the records of the vote count, and publish 
the results provisionally. 


Title X. Errors and Annulments 


Article 169. Arithmetical errors committed by the Ballot 
Collecting Boards shall be corrected by the Electoral 
Council of the region, on its own initiative or at the 
request of the interested party. 


Article 170. The balloting shall be annulled in any Ballot 
Collecting Board in the following cases: 


a) When the Ballot Collecting Board has been formed 
illegally. 


b) When balloting has taken place at sites other than 
those designated by the corresponding electoral author- 
ities. 


c) When the results of the balloting have been delivered 
outside the periods stipulated by law, without good 
cause. 
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Article 171. The inspectors shall file their requests for 
the correction of arithmetical errors or the annulment of 
the vote with the Ballot Collecting Board, which shall 
forward such requests along with the voting documenta- 
tion to the Electoral Council of the corresponding dis- 
trict. 


Article 172. After the Electoral Council of the corre- 
sponding district has received the request for annulment 
or correction of arithmetical errors, it shall rule within 5 
days, notifying the requesting party of the ruling. There 
shall be no appeal of such ruling. 


Article 173. If the balloting of one or more Ballot 
Collecting Boards has been annulled, the Electoral Coun- 
cil of the district shall so inform the Supreme Electoral 
Council. If such annulment affects the outcome of the 
election, the latter shall proceed in accordance with the 
provisions of Article 175 of this law. 


Article 174. The Supreme Electoral Council shall annul 
the election of one or more candidates at any time before 
they take office if there is convincing evidence of fraud, 
bribery, or violence, or if the requirements set forth by 
the Constitution and relevant legislation for holding the 
office in question are not met. 


Article 175. The Supreme Electoral Council shall 
announce the annulment and shall notify the president 
of the republic, the National Assembly, and the Supreme 
Court of Justice so that they can take the necessary 
measures to replace the candidate and to determine 
responsibilities. 


Article 176. Within 5 days of the publication referred to 
in Article 168 of this law, the parties, alliances, or 
associations that have participated in the corresponding 
election may file petitions for review with the Supreme 
Electoral Council. 


Article 177. After a petition for review is filed, the 
Supreme Electoral Council shall notify the parties, alli- 
ances, or associations so that they may respond as they 
see fit within 5 days of the publication. After such term 
has passed, the Council shall issue a ruling within 10 
days. 


Article 178. If an election is annulled, the Supreme 
Electoral Council shall rule in accordance with Article 
175 of this law. 


Title XI. Proclamation of Elected Candidates 


Article 179. After the term set forth in Article 176 of this 
law has expired, or if a petition for review has been 
denied, the Supreme Electoral Council shall issue a 
resolution declaring the election of the president and 
vice president of the republic, the regular and alternate 
representatives to the National Assembly, the deputies to 
the Central American Parliament, the members of the 
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Regional Councils of the Autonomous Regions of the 
Atlantic Coast, or the members of the Municipal Coun- 
cils of the republic, as the case may be. 


Article 180. The resolution referred to in the preceding 
article shall be published in the Official Gazette and shall 
be sent to the mass media for dissemination. 


Title XII. Electoral Crimes 


Article 181. The following persons shall be punished 
with incommutable arrest for 10 to 180 days: 


a) Any citizen who does not follow the instructions of the 
Ballot Collection Board regarding the method for casting 
ballots, or who engages in criminal conduct that impedes 
the normal process of balloting. 


b) Anyone who wilfully damages or destroys election 
propaganda. 


c) Anyone who fails to comply with the provisions of this 
law or with the decisions of the Supreme Electoral 
Council with respect to election propaganda. 


d) Any public official, employee, or authority who does 
not obey the orders of the electoral agencies. 


e) Anyone who attempts to register or vote more than 
once. 


Article 182. The following persons shall be punished 
with incommutable arrest for 6 to 12 months: 


a) Anyone who violently threatens or forces another: 


1) to support a given candidacy 2) to vote in a certain 
way 3) to abstain from voting 


b) Anyone who induces another through flattery or gifts 
to cast a vote in favor of a given candidacy. 


c) Anyone who wilfully interferes with the development 
of the registration and balloting processes. 


d) Anyone who appears at the registration, balloting, or 
counting processes bearing weapons, with the exception 
of the members of the Electoral Police who are carrying 
out the functions of their office. 


e) Anyone who wilfully misplaces the vote count record 
of the Ballot Collecting Board. 


f) Anyone who registers or votes two or more times. 
g) Any member of a Ballot Collecting Board or any 


election official who registers voters outside the time or 
place designated for such registration. 


h) Anyone who provides false information upon regis- 
tering with the Ballot Collecting Board. 
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Article 183. The following persons shall be punished 
with incommutable arrest for | to 2 years: 


a) Anyone whe th: :»ic:.. with weapons or im any way 
assaults the memt > Ballot Collecting Board. 


b) Anyone who takes advantage of his functions or 
powers to pressure subordinates to vote in a certain way 
or to abstain from voting. 


c) Any member of a Ballot Collecting Board who wilfully 
fails to appear at the designated time and place to carry 
out his duties. 


d) Anyone who removes a ballot box or destroys election 
materials. 


e) Anyone who by acts or threat of violence interferes 
with or hinders the conduct of an election or restricts 
electoral freedom. 


Article 184. Penal district judges and the judge advocates 
of the Armed Forces have jurisdiction over electoral 
crimes. 


Article 185. Anyone who fails to register in the Voter 
Rolis shall be disqualified from holding public office, 
whether by election or appointment, for 3 years, unless 
such person shows good cause to the respective author- 
ities for failing to register. 


Article 186. Nicaraguans who are accredited to or work 
in diplomatic or consular missions or international orga- 
nizations, representing the government of Nicaragua, 
and who are unable to register or vote in the country on 
the corresponding dates, are exempt from the provisions 
of the preceding article. 


Title XIII. General Provisions 


Article 187. All institutions and officials of the state shall 
lend to the electoral agencies and officials the support 
they require in the exercise of their functions. 


Article 188. The Ministry of the Interior shall assign a 
sufficient number of police officers to the Supreme 
Electoral Council to serve as Electoral Police, from the 
registration period until 5 days after the day designated 
for balloting. 


Article 189. The Nicaraguan Telecommunications and 
Postal Services (TELCOR) shall give preference to the 
correspondence sent by the electoral agencies. They shall 
enjoy postal and telegraphic franking privileges. 


Article 190. The Supreme Electoral Council shall request 
that the president of the republic take the necessary 
measures to ensure that balloting is carried out in areas 
where counterrevolutionary aggression is prevalent. 
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Article 191. The Supreme Electoral Council is empow- 
ered to resolve any electoral matter not provided for in 
this law, pursuant to the provisions of Common Law. 


Article 192. The state shall do everything in its power to 
guarantee that the political parties and alliances have 
access to all the necessary fuel and materials for the 
production of election propaganda. 


Article 193. For registration and voting in the regions 
affected by the counterrevolutionary aggression, as 
declared by the president of the republic, the following 
provisions shall apply: 


a) Military personnel who have registered with the Ballot 
Collecting Boards of the regions indicated in the preced- 
ing paragraph and who are mobilized to other areas 
within these regions or zones, shall exercise their right to 
suffrage at the closest Ballot Collecting Board upon 
presenting their Voter Booklets and documentation from 
the military officer in charge. 


b) Military personnel who have registered in districts 
other than those specified in Paragraph a) of this article 
and who are mobilized to the special zones or regions 
affected by the aggression, shall exercise their right to 
suffrage at the closest Ballot Collecting Board upon 
presentation of their Voter Booklets and documentation 
from the military officer in charge. 


Article 194. All businesses, agencies or institutions, 
workplaces, and educational centers, whether state, pri- 
vate, or mixed, shall hold open the jobs or grant paid 
leaves to the candidates of the political parties for the 
duration of the election campaign; such leave shall take 
effect upon notification by the candidate to his employer 
or to the employer’s representatives. 


At the conclusion of the election campaign, the candi- 
dates who are not elected shall immediately return to 
their jobs. Businesses may not discharge them without 
good cause. 


Title XIV. Transitory Provisions 


Article 195. The political parties that enjoy juridical 
personality under the respective laws and regulations as 
of the effective date of this law shall continue to enjoy 
and exercise such personality. 


Article 196. The members of the National Council of 
Political Parties who are in office as of the effective date 
of this law shall remain in office until the persons who 
are to replace them pursuant to this law take office. 


Article 197. The Electoral Law shall take effect on the 
date of its publication in the Official Gazette. 
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Planning Minister Sees ‘Deepening’ of February 
Reforms 

32480170b Managua BARRICADA in Spanish 

16 Jun 88 p 3 


[Text] We present here the highlights of a wide-ranging 
speech given yesterday by Dr Alejandro Martinez 
Cuenca on the scope of the new economic measures. The 
planning minister explains the new system of pegging 
wages to productivity, the new credit policies for pro- 
ducers, and the other measures designed to curb inflation 
within the framework of the economic policy launched 
in February with the Monetary Reform: 


This series of adjustments is not a new package; on the 
contrary, it represents a deepening of the package of 
measures introduced in February, which laid down the 
broad lines. What we are doing now is fully executing the 
content of those decisions. 


The rate of inflation we have had since April has been 
disturbing. Inflation has shown signs of taking off again, 
and if it does so, obviously wages will deteriorate further. 
If wages fall, then productivity falls as well; and if 
productivity falls, then production falls, and those mea- 
sures will not yield the expected results. 


So with these readjustments we are attempting to take up 
the February guidelines again and carry them further in 
different directions. 


Why has inflation held firm? That is the first question we 
asked when we concluded the evaluation. We can iden- 
tify two components in inflation. One of them comes 
from the demand side, and if the state injects a certain 
amount of resources into the economy without any 
counterweight, overall demand in the economy becomes 
too heavy. The other factor is credit, which has become 
so tight that of the nearly 8 billion cordobas loaned for 
the 1987-88 agricultural cycle, the bank has recovered 
only 400 million cordobas in real terms. That credit 
imbalance is also affecting inflation. 


So the logic of the readjustment is pointing in these 
directions: First, we must seek ways of containing infla- 
tion without trying to stop it altogether, because inflation 
is not only the product of excess demand, but also has 
cost components. In an economy such as ours, which is 
open to the international market (as President Ortega 
explained), what happens on the outside affects costs. So 
there are some elements that we can control and others 
that we cannot. Nicaragua is situated in an international 
context that cannot be changed overnight, try as we 
might. If the dollar is falling in Europe and we have to 
buy in Europe (we cannot buy in the United States 
because of the embargo), every time the dollar is deval- 
ued in Europe our costs in Nicaragua go up. These 
components are beyond our control, but there are mon- 
etary, financial components that we can control, and this 
is the area that we must work on. 
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So the key has been to focus on inflation as one of our 
most critical problems. 


There are incentives to produce; the incentive of receiv- 
ing dollars for every quintal of coffee produced remains. 
You will be compensated for any additional production 
you yield this year over that of prior years. International 
prices will prevail for your production, but you must pay 
the cost; the state cannot assume all your responsibility. 
It will give you credit, inputs, foreign exchange, and 
ultimately the profits, while it remains just the producer. 


What we are saying here with the readjustment and the 
deepening of the reforms, that is, with respect to produc- 
tion, is: Here are clear rules of play; accept them. and pay 
your own costs. 


That is why the adjustment package aims at assessing the 
value of things, and telling the different economic and 
social agents in society: Here is a job, someone has to do 
it, we want to distribute the burden as equitably as 
possible, knowing that it is not entirely possible to put it 
all on one sector. 


So it must be made clear to the producers that they will 
pay for their loans as a function of their productivity and 
their costs; that if the Bank gives them 100 cordobas, 
they will pay back 100 plus interest at the end of the 
term, when the loan falls due. 


As for the worker, who has been bearing the burden— 
and this has been noted since February—we cannot hope 
for a recovery in wages until productivity rises, until 
production rises. The effort to give added flexibility to 
the SNOTS [fixed salary scale] has the incidental objec- 
tive of providing incentives for the workers, for produc- 
tion. Any wage increase that is received should be closely 
tied to the efficiency and productivity of the business. 


It should also be made very clear that the worst trap we 
could fall into would be to say that wages should rise 
higher because they have deteriorated further. This is a 
trap. If we are to contain inflation, we must engage in a 
concerted effort; we must manage the burden and take 
gradual steps, because we cannot eliminate it overnight. 


How can we manage it? By making small adjustments, 
stimulating a real recovery of productivity—and this will 
take some time—without inserting another distorting 
element in the economy by flooding it with more money 
to chase scarce or non-existent goods. That would keep 
inflation at the impossible levels that we saw last year. 


To keep inflation in check, we must bear in mind that the 
problem derives not just from the desire to speculate; 
behind inflation lies a mass of money that is chasing 
scarce resources, scarce goods, scarce services. So the 
only way for this economy to control this tendency is to 
encourage production. And to have production we need 
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to have productivity, and to have productivity we need 
to have incentives for that productivity, and that is why 
we are giving added flexibility to the economy in that 
direction. 


A third important facet that is also linked to inflation is 
maximum control of investment projects, government 
spending. And this means managing the procedures and 
the speed with which we grant loans and thereby inject 
money into the economy. As long as we continue to pour 
money in, our package will lack credibility, and we will 
be unable to convince people that we are curbing infla- 
tion. 


With regard to the exchange rate, adjustments are also 
being made under a dynamic policy. In connection with 
this, savings are being stimulated. The only credit that is 
not inflationary is that which comes from two places: 
external resources (because there is an item for external 
funding) and domestic savings. We have been unable to 
promote the latter precisely because of the inflation 
situation, but any cordoba that is not spent can be 
deposited in the bank. 


With respect to prices, it has already been explained that 
this package could not be sustained if it did not have 
flexibility on two fronts: doing away with the idea of 
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different markets—a black market, a parallel market, a 
free market—which has distorted the economy; and the 
idea that in view of the shortage of goods it was necessary 
to stop regulating prices from a strictly administrative 
point of view. This is because all products, regardless of 
their nature, must deal with a single reality: how much it 
costs to produce them, and how much the consumers are 
willing to pay to buy them. 


If we just go by costs in setting prices, we are bound to 
encounter major distortions, because no one can agree 
on what constitutes costs, even for a quintal of coffee, 
which is not the same for the coffee grower in Waslala as 
it is for one in Region IV. Given the inflation situation, 
there is no way to exert control through costs. The only 
way is through prices. A given price in accordance with 
people’s ability to pay—and the capacity to produce that 
item—would ensure that many products which until now 
have been subject to controls would once again reflect 
the dynamics of greater productivity, greater production. 
Corn is a case in point: We stopped regulating prices and 
production went up, corn stocks grew. The same hap- 
pened with beans. 
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PSR Discusses Barrantes Candidacy 
33480179b Lima EL NACIONAL in Spanish 
14 Jun 88 pp 16-17 


{Interview with PSR Deputy Manuel Benza Pflucker by 
Maria Luisa Mendoza] 


[Text] Revolutionary Socialist Party (PSR) Deputy Man- 
uel Benza Pflucker claims that the leader of the Socialist 
Convergence, Alfonso Barrantes Lingan, could make a 
good presidential candidate for the United Left (IU) in 
1990, but that revolutionary sectors of the IU have their 
doubts about what he would be able to accomplish as 
president of Peru. 


“He would be lacking in the courage and conviction 
necessary to confront powerful vested interests,” says the 
PSR leader, who disagrees sharply with Senator Enrique 
Bernales Ballesteros over his open support for the Bar- 
rantist front. According to Benza Pflucker, it is this front 
that is to blame for the threat of a schism in the IU. Here 
is Our interview with him. 


[Question] Deputy Benza, what is your situation in the 
Revolutionary Socialist Party, where it has been 
reported that you disagree with Senator Enrique Ber- 
nales on the support he has been lending to Alfonso 
Barrantes’ Socialist Convergence? 


[Answer] I am one of the party founders who worked on 
the original ideological theses, and I still uphold them. 
As such, I believe that the social revolution in Peru will 
be built on the basis of a convergence of the vanguards 
that have emerged throughout the 20th century from 
different social origins. These vanguards have become 
leftist parties of various leanings, and have competed 
among themselves. This competition ended in 1980, 
when the United Left was formed, the embryo of a 
convergence vanguard. 


[Question] And now that union is in danget.... 


[Answer] Ah! I’m getting to that. I think that the electoral 
contingency that is on the horizon is not just any old 
election. Many well-intentioned people want to take a 
variety of approaches to it. There are those, for example, 
in the Barrantist sectors who believe that to attain a 
certain “viability” we must remove the most radicalized 
sectors from the left so that if we come to power we will 
not antagonize certain business and military sectors. I’m 


opposed to that. 


[Question] Why do you consider yourself one of the 
radicals of your party? 


[Answer] I consider myself to be a PSRist who upholds 
the party’s original ideological theses... 


[Question] Do other leaders of your party, such as 
Senator Enrique Bernales, also uphold them? 
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[Answer] You would have to ask him. 


Not Important 


[Question] I am asking you, because you disagree with 
him. 


[Answer] I think that whatever Bernales says is not 
important; what matters is what the party comes out for 
in the next few days and months. He is just another 
leader like myself; he is not the general secretary. The 
important thing is the stand taken by the PSR. 


[Question] What should that be? 


[Answer] The role we have been playing so far, of 
working for the unity of the left, and by no means should 
we fall into the trap of believing that a division would be 
justified today, as some Barrantists are advocating. 


[Question] Do you think it is only the Barrantists who 
want to divide the IU? 


[Answer] Yes, they are making the danger clearer, insofar 
as this group of Barrantists persists in trying to under- 
mine the legitimacy of the next IU congress and other 
leftist forums. 


[Question]...which is supported by even members of 
your own party, such as Enrique Bernales. 


[Answer] I don’t think Bernales has declared that the 
PSR will not attend the congress, because the party has 
not taken that position. I don’t think he has said the 
party will not attend, because that would be a personal 


position. 


[Question] If your party decides not to go, will you 
attend the congress alone? 


[Answer] I tell you in all sincerity that I will push within 
the party for attending the congress, and that if it decides 
not to go—which I doubt, because that would be a 
historic harakiri for the PSR—if that decision were to be 
made, I would like to talk to you again, to see what my 
decision is at that time. 


[Question] There will be time for another interview, 
Deputy, but allow me to ask you, why do you think it is 
necessary to attend the next IU congress? 


The Congress 


[Answer] Because although it is not the eighth wonder of 
the world, the future congress is the most representative 
possible forum for us to take positions in. And the IU 
urgently needs to establish a platform of such positions 
to keep up with the historic times in which we live. 
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Unlike many people, I think that the government pro- 
gram and the candidacies should be discussed there so 
that we can avoid an antidemocratic situation later on in 
which 15 or 20 people decide on our candidate for 
president. 


[Question] Do you think the party unity that the IU so 
desperately wants can be achieved at the congress? 


[Answer] Wnat I do think is that the IU was always a 
convergence of heterogeneous vanguards. When we wit- 
nessed the founding of the IU in 1980, we were aware of 
the distance between us and the Communist Party, for 
example. Nevertheless, we regarded that not as an obsta- 
cle but as an incentive to forge a convergence vanguard 
that would proceed dialectically to resolve these differ- 
ences. 


[Question] Unfortunately, such was not the case. These 
differences have deepened over time. 


[Answer] No, what I think is that there are some who 
seem to have suddenly noticed the differences that have 
been there ever since 1980. Not only have they noticed 
them, but they are underlining and even artifically 
heightening these differences. 


Democratic Tradition 


{Question} Do you think the obvious differences 
between radical parties such as the Mariateguist Unified 
Party (PUM) and the Socialist Convergence are artifi- 
cial? 


[Answer] Well, I belong to the PSR. 
[Question] I am asking you about the IU, Deputy. 


[Answer] Well, for example, I think that the PSR’s 
ideological thesis is not sharply different from the posi- 
tions of the PUM. What I do believe is that in every 
party of the IU there are some leaders or officials who 
have taken erroneous positions in the sense of verbal 
radicalization or compromise, as reflected in the reform- 
ist social democratic positions, etc. 


[Question] The way things are going in the IU, don’t you 
think the idea of reaching a political agreement among 
all the parties of the IU is rather nebulous? 


[Answer] I don’t think it is impossible to achieve, 
because in Peru we must enrich the democratic tradition 
of debate and accord. 


[Question] Do you think all the parties of the IU should 
take the initial steps towards that possible agreement by 
attending the next congress? 


[Answer] Sure, the ideal thing would be for all leftist 
groups to come to the congress, so that no group would 
exclude itself. 
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[Question] Nevertheless, the Socialist Convergence has 
already announced that it will not go. 


[Answer] Whoever does not go is encouraging this atti- 
tude: I’m not going to the congress, therefore I refuse to 
recognize what the congress decides, and I can nominate 
whatever presidential candidate I want, regardless of the 
congress. That reasoning and that conduct is what I am 


fighting against. 


Polls 


[Question] Do you think the Socialist Convergence 
might do that? 


[Answer] I don’t know, but what I think is that there are 
some who want to confuse public opinion when, for 
example, electoral polls start coming out 2 years before 
the 1990 elections. There is no explanation for how these 
polls were conducted; I am a sociologist and I know full 
well how they are supposed to be done. But these ones 
that are being published. 


[Question] Do you think they are being manipulated? 


[Answer] Yes, I have reason to believe there is manipu- 
lation. 


[Question] In favor of whom? 


[Answer] They are trying to force certain people on us, 
and they are also trying to support the following reason- 
ing: I don’t like such-and-such a candidate, but since he 
is SO popular, what are we going to do? We’ll have to do 
something. That would be a purely electoral reasoning. It 
would not take into account ideological or political 
considerations, just electoral criteria. I believe that is the 
purpose of some polls, such as those that appear in the 
daily LA REPUBLICA. 


[Question] Are you referring to the ones that favor 
Alfonso Barrantes? 


[Answer] Yes, of course. As a sociologist I am familiar 
with what is known as the Thomas Theorem, which says 
that when an assertion is passed off as the truth, when it 
is published and repeated over and over again, it can 
come true. In other words, if many people do not believe 
today that Alfonso Barrantes can be the candidate, after 
reading these polls so often they may end up believing 
that there is no alternative but to accept him. The 
Thomas Theorem goes something like this: Lie, lie, and 
it will stick! In the end, in fact, the population may 
actually behave similarly to what the polls are proclaim- 
ing today. 


Natural Candidate? 


[Question] Wouldn’t you want that to happen? 
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[Answer] What I want is for the IU candidate to be 
elected by the rank and file of the front. 


[Question] Do you think that Alfonso Barrantes is the 
natural candidate for the IU, as Edmundo Murruraga 
says? 


[Answer] Not at all. I don’t know where he got that term. 
I don’t believe in natural candidates, because that 
detracts from the democratic-revolutionary nature of 
our front. 


[Question] So there are several candidates in the IU? 


[Answer] Excuse me, we would be talking about prelim- 
inary candidates. 


{Question} OK, preliminary candidates. Who are they? 


[Answer] I listed them last January, but afterwards the 
party passed a resolution saying that we leaders should 
not come out for preliminary candidates. 


[Question] Yes, but that was half a year ago. Would those 
preliminary candidates be Javier Diez Canseco and 
Carlos Malpica? 


[Answer] No, I wouldn’t agree with Diez Canseco, or 
with Carlos Malpica, either. I think they are two very 
brave and honorable men, but I think they wouldn’t be 
able to get a minimum consensus in the IU, nor would 
they be good candidates. 


[Question] So who? Alfonso Barrantes? 


[Answer] I think he would be a good candidate in that he 
could attract votes, but he would raise some doubt, at 
least in my mind. 


Honorable Man 
[Question] What is that? 


[Answer] As to what he would be capable of doing as 
president of Peru. I consider Barrantes an honorable 
man, but that is not the problem here. The probiem for 
socialists and revolutionaries is to bring about profound 
social change. That means confronting powerful vested 
interests, and for that you need a courage and conviction 
that few are blessed with. That is why I demand that the 
leaders of the great historic revolutionary movements 
have those qualities. 


[Question] Deputy, what would happen if the IU were to 
divide and run two candidates in the 1990 elections? 


[Answer] I don’t want to place myself in that position. 
[Question] Do you think what happened in 1980 with 


the Revolutionary Alliance of the Left could be 
repeated? 
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[Answer] Well, that would suit the right just fine. 
[Question] And also APRA? 


[Answer] Sure, it would favor the Aprist candidate, but if 
the divisive factions in the IU triumph and divide it, 
something that we must fight to the very end, this opens 
up a big question about the fate of the left in Peru. 
History will not end in 1990. All the progress that the IU 
has made should take shape in a qualitative advance- 
ment, not just a quantitative one, to grow in organization 
and revolutionary conscience, and to improve our pro- 


grams. 
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Church Officials React to U.S. Scholar’s Analysis 
Lima CARETAS in Spanish 27 Jun 88 pp 40-44 


[Text] The undeniable success of the book “*The Church 
in Peru” by American Jesuit Jeffrey Klaiber, a researcher 
who specializes in the various currents and tendencies 
that have emerged in our church since Vatican II, has 
further agitated the waters of the never calm ecclesiastic 
sea in Peru. 


The book presents a masterful and exhaustive discussion 
of what Klaiber calls conservative and progressive ten- 
dencies in the Peruvian Church. In this way, it stirs up 
controversy in an area already shaken by the Pope’s 
recent references to “Liberation Theology” and its reper- 
cussions since Msgr Durand Flores’ book came out. The 
monsignor’s book seriously questions the Peruvian cre- 
ation of Father Gustavo Gutierrez. 


Klaiber is very forceful in his argument that the existence 
of sectarian groups that emphasize attacks on persons 
rather than ideas is having an adverse impact on our 
church. “There are signs of McCarthyism in the Peru- 
vian Church,” says Klaiber, who is hesitant to include 
the bishops in this position. He does assert, however, 
that some bishops are excessive in their attacks on 
Gustavo Gutierrez, “whom they portray as an evil man.” 


Klaiber points out the Liberation Theology is a divisive 
factor in the Peruvian Church. He notes, however, that 
this theology has made a positive contribution “because 
it generates a spirit of commonality among the poor and 
the middle classes.” He also states that he sees more 
divisiveness among the groups of the ecclesiastic right 
than among those of the left. 


Klaiber takes an ambiguous stand on the group Sodali- 
tium, a lay movement that is characterized by its ubiq- 
uity and mobilization, and with which several prominent 
members of the Peruvian hierarchy are associated. He 
regards it as conservative and closely identified with an 
anti-Liberation policy, where there are sectarian people. 
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Nevertheless, Klaiber indicates that this group is evolv- 
ing toward a position in the moderate center of the 
church’s own spectrum, where the majority of Peruvian 
bishops are assumed to be. 


The book states that Liberation Theology has given a 
new face to the Peruvian Church. “Liberation Theology 
is not what it was 15 years ago. It has softened some of its 
positions. The priests who subscribe to this theory have 
avoided confrontations with their bishops. These groups 
came under heavy criticism because they emphasized the 
need for social change too much without making any 
profound changes within themselves. Now they have a 
less heterodox attitude, and they have a broader perspec- 
tive in their view of the lower class.” 


It says that 15 years ago it was trendy for academics to 
criticize popular religion—the cult of “the Lord of Mir- 
acles,” for example—and to distance themselves from 
the phenomenon. “The current trend is to sympathize 
with that manifestation. The idea is that liberation 
comes from below, and if one does not understand and 
stay with the people, one will not be able to change 
history. That is why the key word for Liberationist 
groups is accompanying the people. Not leading them, 
not dominating them. Liberation Theology is now less 
cerebral and intellectual than it was 15 years ago.” 


The Church Today 


Klaiber says that the demonstrations staged on the 
occasion of the Pope’s two visits are largely the fruit of 
the work of a progressive church that has inspired faith 
among youths and slum dwellers. “Therefore, even 
though many say that the Peruvian Church has become a 
little conservative, this assertion is true only to a certain 
point. Looking at the entire foundation, we can see a 
Church that is on the march, and it will be difficult to 
change the course of that march.” 


The Jesuit says that most of the 53 bishops who make up 
the power structure of the Peruvian Church have a 
moderate position on the country’s present situation. He 
argues that they are not necessarily conservatives, but 
neither are they progressives. ““This may be because the 
pressure of groups such as Opus Dei is beginning to be 
felt. Opus Dei has seven bishops (more than 10 percent) 
in the Peruvian Episcopal Assembly.” Peru is second 
only to Spain in the number of Opus bishops it has. 


In a Latin American context, the Peruvian Church of 
today is a typical church, with a centrist position. The 
Peruvian Church’s image has been tempered somewhat 
since its radical stances in the 1970s after Medellin. 


At that time there was more consensus on positions 
advocating social change. That consensus has gradually 
declined as a result of the McCarthian criticism of 
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Liberation Theology. In the last 5 years, the conservative 
sectors have gained ground in the Peruvian Church, both 
in the power structure and in key sectors of the ecclesi- 
astic organization. 


Klaiber says the the McCarthian criticism of Liberation 
Theology has been unfair, because it has kept young 
people away from Marxism by providing a Christian 
vision of how to change the world. It places Christ, not 
Marx, in the center of the dialogue. This is as far as 
Klaiber goes. 


What Is Happening? 


The prevailing attitude in the hierarchy of the Peruvian 
Church is a kind of polemic consensus, in which despite 
internal divergences there is a widely accepted least 
common denominator. The Peruvian bishops agree that 
much more social justice is needed, which implies pro- 
found changes and means that pastoral work must give 
priority to the dispossessed. 


This does not mean, however, that there is a movement 
toward socialism; nor does it imply acceptance of the 
view that the problem with the church is that it has 
strayed from Christian tradition. 


The originality of the Peruvian situation lies in its 
strongly pastoral orientation in the work being done in 
low-income areas, with active lay participation. Both 
advocates and opponents of Liberation Theology agree 
on that. Recently there has been an attempt to attribute 
an exaggerated theological controversy to this type of 
work in an effort to oppose not only Liberation Theology 
but also the overall course of the Peruvian Church. 


If this were just a conflict between conservatives and 
progressives in the church, it would be almost a domestic 
quarrel. But this is not the case. It amounts to a ques- 
tioning of the emphasis of the social pastoral, and the 
emphasis on the need for justice. In national terms, this 
is what is at stake. The church must carefully analyze the 
need for social justice, and this controversy is taking 
place at a time when the problem of widespread violence 
is worsening dangerously. 


Analysts of the problems in the Catholic Church claim 
that this is a tragic coincidence, because the conservative 
groups are probably not even aware of the serious 
consequences that could result from their campaigns. If 
these groups manage to arouse a general suspicion of 
social issues because they might constitute heresy and 
deviation from the faith, then the Church will opt to 
retreat on the issue of violence. In fact, it is already doing 
so. 


The bishops are very tight-lipped, and when they do 
speak, they mention social problems in a low voice. “If 
they talked too much in the 1970s, during this decade 
they have gone to the other extreme,” said one analyst. 
“The contradictory thing about this attitude is that today 
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it is essential that the church speak out. The Peruvian 
Church could play the same role today that the Salva- 
doran Church has played, in terms of the discussion of 
violence and alternatives for pacification.” 


In this regard, the role played by the church in Puno, 
which is working hard to check Shining Path’s penetra- 
tion, may be enlightening. The Peruvian Church’s reluc- 
tance to engage in public demonstrations, say some 
observers, is very serious, because changes in the eccle- 
siastical hierarchy are imminent, and Cardinal Landa- 
zuri is to be replaced soon. 


Landazuri 


Cardinal Landazuri, who has presided over the Peruvian 
Episcopal Conference for 30 years, will leave that post 
next 4 July. He has guided the Peruvian Church through 
a lot of crises, and has maintained pluralism within it. 
Many religious analysts believe that Landazuri is a 
model of conciliation, because he has allowed the discus- 
sion of Liberation Theology and the dialogue within the 
church itself. 


The selection of Landazuri’s replacement (he has 
announced that he will not run for reelection) will be 
made from among three bishops: Luis Bambaren, 
Augusto Vargas Alzamora (current secretary of the Epis- 
copal Conference), and Fernando Vargas Ruiz de Somo- 
curcio. 


Catholic analysts say that Vargas Alzamora has the best 
chance. He is regarded as a moderate in the church who 
has favored groups such as Sodalitium. 


With regard to Bambaren, bishop of Chimbote, many 
observers claim that it is unlikely that a reforming bishop 
such as he will be elected, because his current represents 
no more than 25 percent of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
made up of 54 bishops, of whom 25 are foreign born. 


Landazuri’s Retirement 


During this change of the guard, next 19 December 
Cardinal Landazuri will technically go into retirement 
when he turns 75. Although the Pope may accept his 
resignation, Landazuri may remain at his post for a 
period that only the Pope can determine. Sources close 
to Landazuri say, however, that it would be 2 years. 


Observers speculate that the term will be 2 years because 
that would make his departure from the office of cardi- 
nal coincide with the transfer of government in 1990. 
This would avoid any disagreements between the gov- 
ernment and the church. 


Landazuri’s replacement as cardinal will also be selected 
from among Bambaren, Vargas Alzamora, and Vargas 
Ruiz de Somocurcio. 
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As these changes take place, possibly shaking the very 
foundations of the Peruvian Church, some analysts 
claim it is necessary for the church to perceive the 
demand for a commitment to life and peace, which will 
lead it to play a role that involves more initiative and 


capacity for proposals. 


The focus of the discussion should be whether there is 
justice or injustice in the country, and violence and 
peace are part of that picture. The problem lies in the 
fact that the conservative sectors are denying the mag- 
nitude of the injustice so that they can highlight the 
importance of the theological debate. A stronger and 
closer bond between the church and the terrible Peru of 
today is a widespread, historic demand. 


Durand Flores and Dammert Bellido are two Peruvian 
bishops with opposing views. The former, bishop of 
Callao, and the latter, bishop of Cajamarca, emphasize 
here their opinions of the book and of today’s Peruvian 
Church. 


Durand Flores: “I Don’t Think It’s Profound” 


“As for its value as a laudable compilation of data, the 
book is interesting, and laudable, within the limits of a 
500-page book. As for its ideas, I don’t think it’s pro- 
found and personal. It is subordinate to the sources he 
cites in the introduction. I am talking about how it 
relates to the last 15 years of the Church, which is the 
period I’m most familiar with. 


“The Peruvian Church is and should be sensitive to the 
social situation, and its documents and its diverse and 
broad action show that it is. Cooperating with the 
progress of nations is a complementary part of evange- 
lization. We cannot fail to participate in politics in the 
broad sense of the term, as part of our civic duty. But 
what the Church rules out for its leaders is intervention 
in ‘political partisanship’ of whatever stripe. But this is 
not for the faithful in general, who can choose to support 
the party that best suits them, as their conscience dic- 
tates. All of this action for the believer is simultaneously 
spiritual and human. 


“The dichotomy between ‘conservatives’ and ‘progres- 
sives’ in the Peruvian Church is neither realistic nor 
objective. The Pope, and those who out of conviction 
and logic are with him, is neither ‘conservative’ nor 
‘progressive.’ He takes what is good from progressivism, 
without succumbing to Marxism or anthropocentric and 
agnostic modernism, and conserves the immutable 
aspects of the revelation, which neither he nor anyone 
else can change. It is not theologians or historians who 
can say what truths are substantial; that is up to the 
Magisterium of the Church. Within this realistic per- 
spective, the successor to Peter has further clarified what 
he has been saying and teaching all along about the 
existence of an ‘erroneous Liberation Theology.” This is 
not to deny that there is a ‘useful and necessary’ Liber- 
ation Theology, as he himself has said, one that can delve 
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into this situation that must be studied and reflected 
upon, without being swayed by slogans. The Pope, 
therefore, has always consistently supported what 
amounts to a challenge: neither the progressives nor the 
conservatives.” 


Dammert Bellido: “I Think It Is a Good Vision” 


“This is a good presentation on the Peruvian Church, 
although it has some flaws. This is the first work on the 
Church of this century, and and I agree with the history 
it presents. I think it is a good vision. Peru has been 
shaken by violence and injustice. Do you think the 
Church is sensitive to the process of change that we are 
undergoing, or should it maintain an evangelical attitude 
on this matter? I don’t see any reason why we should 
make a distinction between something that is merely 
evangelical and the active involvement of the Church 
with these people who need both guidance and help in 
solving their serious problems. The history of the Church 
has shown that it has distinguished itself by never 
confining itself to spiritual matters, but always being 
concerned with reality. 


“On the other hand, I don’t think the distinction he 
makes is correct. It is very difficult to say that someone 
is conservative or progressive in the Church. All of our 
bishops are quite pastoral, and they work on the basis of 
need. 
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“The Pope’s first visit made the Church work on the two 
fronts that I mentioned: evangelization and involvement 
with our people’s urgent needs. In fact, one criticism that 
is made of certain prelates is that we are with the people 
too much. Jesus was also with the people, involved 
everywhere. On the second visit, I think some people 
jumped to conclusions about what the Pope said. His 
speeches cannot be viewed in isolation from the last 
encyclical. The pontifical magisterium and the encyclical 
are much more valid than the occasional speeches he has 
given. This encyclical (Concern with the Social Ques- 
tion) is basic to the work of all Christians in our country. 


“As to whether Liberation Theology has divided the 
Church, there are exaggerations. I have read some state- 
ments by Gustavo Gutierrez in VIDA NUEVA in 
Madrid, in which he says that the Pope spoke of an 
erroneous Liberation Theology. So there are others that 
are not erroneous. We cannot immediately brand a 
theology a certain w2v iust because the Pope has said 
that. We must c.refully examine what is there. Theolog- 
ical interpreta’s1on is what has divided the Church, not 
Liberation Theology.” 
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